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GOLDEN GATE PARK 


The Story of the Initial Development of the Idea: With Illustrations 


showing its extraordinary Improvements of Late Years 


By Ralph Springer 


now Golden Gate Park was main- 

ly a series of desolate sand dunes 

—barren of vegetation of any 
kind, save a small fringe of chaparral 
and weak soil at the eastern end. It 
was then known as a part of what were 
termed, in the municipal parlance of 
the day, the outside lands. These out- 
side lands had originally been the pu- 
eblo lands of the old pueblo of Yerba 
Buena as it existed in the days of the 
Spanish and Mexican dominion. These 
lands were held in trust by the Al- 
calde for the benefit of subjects and 
citizens, each of whom had the right, 
after complying with certain legal re- 
quirements, to have a site for a home- 
stead set apart and transferred to him. 
When the sovereignty over California 
was ceded to the United States by 
Mexico, and before the municipality of 
San Francisco, as created under the 
Americanized California law, obtained 
a title from Congress to these lands, 
they became, it was conceded by 
some, a part of the public domain of 
the United States, and as such, subject 
ts appropriations, under the pre-emp- 
tion laws, by all citizens. Much of the 


Posen years ago the site which is 


area. upon which San Francisco now 
stands was taken up in this way. Still 
another class of questionable titles 
were founded upon a claim of succes- 
sion to the grantees under old Spanish 
and Mexican grants. Many, if not 
most, of these claims of title were lit- 
tle better than assertions of what has 
been designated squatter sovereignty; 
but it was an era of confusion and self- 
assertion in which squatter sover- 
eignty was a recognized institution, and 
as the community settled down upon a 
more orderly and methodical basis it 
was thought advisable in the interests 
of harmony to partially recognize and 
compromise with what may be termed 
the claims of vested rights that had 
grown out of this squatter sovereignty. 
At the same time an effort was made 
to save as much as possible for the 
city. It was in the course of following 
out this policy that the municipal au- 
thorities, under the leadership of the 
late Mr. Frank McCoppin, succeeded 
in getting possession of the lands upon 
which Golden Gate Park now stands. 
In 1864, Mr. Justice Field, in the 
United States Circuit Court, rendered 
a decision in favor of the city’s claim 
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to four square leagues of land upon the 
San Francisco peninsula. This decree 
was approved of by a confirmatory act 
ot Congress passed in 1866. But the 
squatters, or settlers, as they termed 
themselves, were still in possession of 
their lands, and it was an open ques- 
tion whether they would not be able 
in the end to maintain their titles. The 
legal battle, indeed, was only begun, 
not ended. The city had gained little 
more than a good standing in court 
and an interminable litigation seemed 
before it. Besides this, the squatters 
or settlers, in addition to having a good 
legal position, had certain equi- 
ties which everybody recognized. In 
this condition of affairs the municipal 
authorities, with Mr. McCoppin at their 
head, held a conference with the squat- 
ters or settlers—among whom were 
such able and influential men as John 
B. Felton, Eugene Casserly, Eugene 
Sullivan, John H. Baird, Eugene Lies, 
Thomas U. Sweeny, who has since do- 
nated to the Park the Observatory on 
Strawberry Hill, and many others— 
at which the latter were asked if they 
would be willing to surrender ten per 
centum of their holdings to the city, 
for the purpose of creating a Park, if 
the city authorities would join with 
them in procuring State legislation 
confirming their titles and thus settling 
‘torever the existing dispute. 

They all agreed to this. Some of 
them, indeed, offered to give up an 
even larger percentage. John B. Fel- 
ton, who was a large-minded, open- 
handed man, offered to give twenty- 
five per centum. Thereupon an ordi- 
nance was passed by the Board of 
Supervisors embodying this agreement 
and a committee was appointed to ap- 
praise the value of all the outside 
lands, and also to fix a price for that 
portion required for Park purposes. 
This committee found that the value 
of the outside lands was something 
over twelve millions of dollars, and 
that the portion to be taken for Park 
purposes was worth something under 
thirteen hundred thousand dollars. An 
assessment of ten and three-fourths 
per centum was, therefore, sufficient 
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to pay for the Golden Gate Park lands 
as well as for the Avenue Park, com- 
monly known as the Panhandle, and 
Buena Vista Park, which were ac- 
quired at the same time, and are now a 
part of the territory under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the Park Commis- 
sioners. While the ordinance em- 
bodying the compromise was before 
the Supervisors, and while the con- 
firmatory acts were before the Legis- 
lature, a fierce opposition to the whole 
project was maintained. 

The Park site being acquired, the 
Legislature proceeded to pass a bill 


‘creating a Park Commission and au- 


thorizing the Supervisors to appropri- 
ate money for the reclamation of the 
land. In the forty odd years that have 
since elapsed that work has been car- 
ried forward steadily and energeti- 
cally. Mr. William Hammond Hall, 
the eminent engineer, laid out a broad 
plan of reclamation and designed an 
appropriate system of roadways for 
the Commissioners. While of course 
it has been elaborated in detail to an 


extent and in ways that probably its 
designer never thought of, the gen- 


eral lines of Mr. Hall’s plan have been 
carried out, and the artistic and en- 
during nature of the scheme bears tes- 
timony to his judgment and taste. At 
first the Commissioners were a good 
deal embarrassed for the want of funds 
commensurate with the extent of the 
undertaking, for, as Mr. McCoppin 
said, there was at that time no public 
sentiment upon the subject of parks, 
and there was a widespread ignorance 
among the masses as to the value of 
public recreation grounds, while, up- 
on the other hand, the Supervisors 
were always anxious to have the ap- 
pearance of giving a very economic 
administration. But as the Park work 
began to develop into picturesque 
lawns surrounded by fringes of forest, 
well-made drives and walks running 
through exquisite gardens and charm- 
ing landscapes, its importance was ac- 
corded a growing recognition. 

When the work of reclamation was 
first begun, the Park Commissioners 
were confronted with one of the most 
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discouraging tasks that men have ever 
faced. Commencing with the eastern 
boundary line of the Panhandle, and 
ending at the ocean beach, they had a 
territory four and a quarter miles long 
by half a mile wide, and consisting 
mainly of dry, shifting sand dunes, to 
improve and make beautiful. The 
vastness of the undertaking was 
equaled by the apparently. unsur- 
mountable difficulties that had to be 
evercome. All sorts of devices were 
tried for the reclamation of the shift- 
ing sand dunes. Grain crops were put 
in, and nearly all varieties of grass 
were cultivated, with but little success. 
Yellow lupin was tried, but did not 
fully produce the results desired. Fin- 
ally the sea bent grass was experi- 
mented with, and its strong, fibrous 
roots were found to accomplish the 
purposes desired. This grass held the 
sand in place, and under its shelter 
stronger plants and shrubs were set out 
and grew up. After four years of ef- 
fort that which had been a barren 
waste began to clothe itself in a rough 
and dingy verdure that inspired the 


hope of future and more perfect 


achievements. Subsoiling, tree-plant- 
ing, flower sowing, shrub setting, road 
making and water-pipe laying, were 
scon inaugurated, and in a little time 
the eastern end of the area up as far 
as the present Conservatory began to 
present a most attractive appearance. 

Soon after the work of improving 
the Park had begun to take shape and 
form, men of means also began to as- 
sist the development by creating spe- 
cial features at their own expense. Mr. 
William Alvord, President of the Bank 
of California, led the way, in this 
direction, by presenting the lakelet 
which bears his name at the Haight 
street entrance, where the daily life 
of curious species of water fowl have 
for years past interested children as 
well as adults. Later on Mr. Alvord 
headed the syndicate which erected 
the Conservatory. The material of 
which the Conservatory was originally 
constructed was brought to this coast 
by the late Mr. James Lick for the 
furpose, it is believed, of erecting a 
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Sanitarium at San Jose. Upon Mr. 
Lick’s death, Mr. Alvord saw the op- 
portunity to get material for a Park 
Conservatory, and he induced a num- 
ber of others to join him in the pro- 
ject. As a result, the Conservatory 
was soon built and stocked. In 1880 
it was nearly destroyed by fire. After 
this catastrophe the late Mr. Charles 
Crocker, one of the famous builders of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, stepped 
to the front and restored the struc- 
ture at a cost to himself of about 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

The creation of the Children’s Play- 
ground with money left by the late 
Senator Sharon was another individual 
contribution to the Park that adds 
much to its completeness as a place 
for recreation. 

The Huntington Waterfall on Straw- 
berry Hill is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant gift ever made to the Park. Its 
importance does not, however, grow 
out of itself so much as it does out 
of the improvements to which it has 
led—the creation of Stow Lake in its 
present form and of the innumerable 
scenic effects in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. The Huntington Waterfall 
was built with twenty-five thousand 
dollars contributed by the late C. P. 
Huntington at the solicitation of the 
late W. W. Stow. Strawberry Hill in 
its present condition, and with its ad- 
joining Japanese tea garden, is one of 
the most charming bits of Park effect 
to be found in the world. Surrounded 
by a lake which makes it an elevated 
island, its sides present delightful bits 
of scenery no matter what point it is 
viewed from. While everything is ar- 
tificial, the visitor would never for a 
moment suspect that that which so de- 
lights his eye is not a creation of 
Nature in one of her most generous 
moods. Amid rocks gracefully droop- 
ing ferns thrive luxuriously, their deli- 
cate green colors forming a picturesque 
contrast to the darker shades of the 
pines and acacias with which the hill 
is covered. By a well-formed drive- 
way that reminds one of some remark- 
ably nice piece of mountain road, as 
well as by numerous paths leading 
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through delightful grottoes and shady 
places, the summit is reached. And 
there is the Observatory. Below lies 
the Park, its winding drives and walks 
bordered with noble trees, its forests of 
pine and other trees, its undulating 
slopes covered with rich verdure, its 
lake glistening in the sunlight, and its 
romantic cascade. On the Park’s west- 
ern side the Pacific Ocean tosses in 
fretful impatience, while its waves 
break with a dull and ceaseless roar. 
on the sandy beach. Still farther off, 
faintly outlined against the horizon, 
one can, on clear days, catch a glimpse 
of the Farallone Islands—twenty-one 
miles away. To the northwest lies 
the entrance to the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and its famous Golden Gate. Be- 
yond are ‘he lighthouses on Points 
Bonita and Arena. To the east the 
quiet households of Sausalito can be 
seen nestling beneath the shadow of 
the rugged hills on the Marin shore, 
while Mount Tamalpais rises in colos- 
sal grimness toward the blue sky 
above. Across the lower bay are 
seen the towns of Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda, standing out in relief 
from the dark background of hills that 
rise in gradual undulations until they 
blend with the towering form of Mount 
Diablo. 

Another gift of great value was that 
of the Park Museum, which was erect- 
ed by M. H. de Young and his associ- 
ates in the Midwinter Fair enterprise, 
as a memorial of the success of their 
great undertaking. This is one of those 
improvements which grow with age. It 
is now one of the principal attractions 
ir the Park. Recently Mr. de Young 
has donated a notable collection of 
paintings, sculpture, bronzes and mar- 
bles, which he purchased at the close 
of the recent Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. Among the several noble works 
of art presented to Golden Gate Park 
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by Mrs. de Bretville Spreckels was the 
notable statue of “The Thinker,” by 
the famous French sculptor, Rodin. 

Near the Children’s Playground, at 
the entrance to what is known as Con- 
cert Valley, a magnificent statue to the 
memory of the author of the Star Span- 
gled Banner has been erected by 
money provided by the late Mr. James 
Lick. Numerous other works of statu- 
ary, personal and allegorical, have 
been contributed by individuals and 
associates. Among these are a statue 
of General Halleck, another of General 
Grant, and another of the Rev. Thos. 
Starr King. Further contributions of a 
like nature are expected from time to 
time. Some time before his death the 
late Mr. Geo. W. Childs of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger contributed a Prayer 
Book Cross, in the Runic style of archi- 
tecture, which is in commemoration of 
the first Episcopal prayer offered up 
on this coast. The prayer was uttered 
by the chaplain of Sir Francis Drake, 
when that famous and daring navigator 
leader landed on the shores of Drake’s 
Bay, June 24, 1579. 

Another generous gift that now con- 
stitutes one of the principal attrac- 
tions of Golden Gate Park is that of 
the new Music Stand in the Musical 
Concourse. This was contributed by 
Mr. Claus Spreckels. It is designed 
in the Italian Renaissance style and 
executed in Colusa sandstone. In ele- 
vation, the new stand presents itself 
as a central feature, with a frontage 
of fifty-five feet and a height of sev- 
enty feet. This central feature is 
flanked on each side with Corinthian 
columns. Extending from these col- 
umns on each side are colonnades, 
fifty-two feet long by fifteen feet wide, 
each of which supports 16 Ionic col- 
umns. -Taken as an entirety, the struc- 
ture is massive and artistic, yet charm- 
ingly simple. 





“The Fall of Babylon.” 


By Charles Oliver 


with this pleasant corner of Bur- 
gundy where the war has immobil- 
But Sylvanus Conifer 
cries “Babylon! Babylon! All is 
Babylon!” And Sylvanus Conifer is 
an honorable man. 

The first sound I hear in the day 
is often the horn of a descending barge, 
the message of the master to our lock- 
folk below. It is a warm, mellow, in- 
sistent note, but though it has in it 
something of a grave summons to 
sleepers, I linger on my pillow, awak- 
ening with agreeable deliberation to 
the harmonious appeal. Then the Ange- 
lus swings down from behind the house 
and the thronging vibrations of the 
sweet clangor on the silent air lead 
my drowsy fancy achase of them into 
the immensity for which they are 
bound. A pest, a mild one, of your 
immensities! I should lie abed all the 
morning did I not want to see the 
young sun flood the gossamer-meshed, 
dewy meadows, kindle to a pinky glow 
the russet fells beyond, and bring out 
into relief against them a distant ham- 
let which, with its white walls, brown 
roofs, Noah’s Ark trees, and neat 
church tower holding out a great clock 
at arm’s length, has the absurd and 
amiable suggestions about it of the 
naive landscape that adorns a Swiss 
timepiece. 

“You are quite right to take things 
easily,” says Madame, when I descend. 
“At your age, Monsieur, one has no 
more ambitions.” That depends on the 
barometer, and in any case Madame’s 
is a frankly anti-Babylonian sentiment. 
For Ambition is the magic flute that 
pipes up luxurious cities, huge arma- 
ments, railways, telegraphs, steam 
ploughs and all the other abominations 


| IS difficult to connect Babylon 


ized me. 


that Sylvanus Conifer has inscribed on 
his list of grievances against modern 
society. 

If our canal, for instance, was not a 
canal—a diabolical invention for com- 
plicating life—it would please my phi- 
losopher as much perhaps as it pleases 
me. Ina solitary stretch, shaded green 
and gold, I came to-day on a tied-up 
barge, slumbering over its lustrous 
brown image, in the still water. The 
barge dog yapped perfunctorily at me 
from a gaudy kennel that had the air 
of a greatly enlarged dolls’ house or 
a greatly diminished villa residence; 
and the master, putting up his head 
from a mysterious hole in the deck, 
seemed to have risen, a disheveled 
river-god, from his weedy kingdom to 
have a look about him. There is no 
more agreeable semblance of occupa- 
tion for a leisurely man than to watch 
a low flat boat of Flemish build—there 
are many refugee boats on the canal 
now—gunwale down under its load of 
stone or wood, making one of the 
reaches. Sighted long before anything 
else are the mules’ earcaps of bright 
red twinkling above the tow path. Be- 
low them, nine pairs of spindle legs 
materialize themselves in staggering, 
jerky progress. Then you glimpse on 
the water the long black line of the 
barge trailing through intricately laced 
shadows and sun-shafts, and this line 
disintegrates itself with magnificent 
slowness into a fine medley of colors, 
tangles of ropes, a shock-headed ur- 
chin at a pump, another fishing, an old 
granny in a white bonnet frying the af- 
ternoon’s take amidships, and the mas- 
ter at the helm, grim, imperturbable. 
The neighborhood is suddenly redolent 
of fry, of tarpaulin, of hay, of stable. 
The nine pairs of legs on the bank 
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sort themselves out between four mea- 
gre mules and a boy; and two dots that 
have rolled along beside them develop 
into an infant and a puppy, who, put 
ashore to stretch their legs, have dis- 
covered a new continent and find it 
very good. The reverse of the process 
begins, and in a long half-hour the red 
earcaps, last vestige of it all, die out 
like sparks from burning tinder on 
shades so thick that you confound them 
with the trees that produce them. 

I will grant Sylvanus Conifer that 
there is a touch, Babylonian, of the lat- 
ter day craze for speed about your 
barges of the Accelerated Service, the 
monarchs of the canal which, worked 
by eight strong horses in relays of 
four, travel night and day and make 
their journey hot-keel at the rate of 
something like two kilometres an hour. 
I thought to get away from the 
“strange disease of modern life, with 
its sick hurry,” on this placid waterway 
of the careless Hours. But I can for- 
give the Accelerated Service its whis- 
per, so faint, of Babylon, when it is 
kind enough to combine poetry with 
high pace. Such was one of these me- 
teors that passed me the other day. It 
was a towering affair in ballast, that 
took the corners athwart the whole 
canal with shriek and creak of mon- 
strous rudder and swish of reeds and 
burbling of mighty green swirls, and it 
barred the heaven above the westering 
sun with its broad bands of red and 
white and warm brown. At the prow, 
a youth in green tarpaulins signaled 
their approach to the next lock with 
volleying cracks of a long whip, and 
struck against the sky the bold free at- 
titudes of a Phaethon lashing his 
horses of fire. High over the deck 
the master leaned back on his tiller, a 
man of such hoary age and such grand 
contempt of the towpath that I con- 
ceived of him as having seen the di- 
viding off of the dry land from his 
particular primeval waters and having 
thoroughly disapproved of it. 

The shoots of the pollard elms are 
brilliant purple now; the young buds 
haze with golden shimmer the crests of 
the poplars. Catching golden and pur- 
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ple gleams, the ripples of the canal 
play monstrously disrespectful tricks 
with the reflection of the disdainful 
moon’s full silvery disc, elongating or 
compressing it; then on a sudden ca- 
price brushing it out altogether and be- 
ginning their games afresh. Morning, 
noon and evening our canal is beauti- 
ful. But my philosopher cannot for- 
get that it is a canal, a mechanical con- 
trivance, a Babylonian device. 

“All is Babylon!” cries Sylvanus 
Conifer. And Sylvanus Conifer is an 
honorable, if mistaken, man. 

Whatever he might do with the Ac- 
celerated Service and all its works, I 
cdo not see how he could put on his 
black books many or indeed any of 
my amiable Burgundy neighbors, who 
seem to have had no hand at all in 
propelling modern civilization on its 
less course. Te judice—to your judg- 
ment I will leave it: 

* * a 

There is Grandpere Venoy, a splen- 
did specimen of the Bourgignon small- 
holder, tall, hard, sun-scorched, with 
a ringing voice and a sympathetically 
ugly crimson face, around which his 
iron gray beard sprays out untidily. 
His principal occupation nowadays is 
the melting of green wax in a crucible, 
for the sealing of his bottles of bran- 
died cherries. He is the most genial 
of souls, but he wears at this season a 
most ferocious air, for naughty are the 
ways of green wax in a crucible. 

As Grandpere Venoy is cheerfully 
ignorant of all history but that of his 
own time, in so far as it has touched 
him personally, he has contrived a 
sort of pigeon-hole, labeled “ances- 
tors,” into which all the world of ante- 
Second Republic goes; as Methuselah, 
Julius Caesar, Louis Philippe. “Des 
ancetres, quoi!” And indeed I do not 
know if this division of mankind into 
A—ancestors, B—the rest, is not as 
satisfactory as any other. 

* * ws * 

Giselle and Madeleine, Monsieur 
Venoy’s orphan grandchildren, are 
charming little girls, always clean as 
new pennies, with most pretty man- 
ners. They are very shy, and I can 
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only get them to kiss me by fining 
them a sou every time they omit the 
ceremony. As they have no sous, I 
pay the fines myself—to them—and 
we are excellent friends. 

Of course they always give me the 
“bonjour,” and they have the idea that 
they put a touch of splendor into the 
greeting by addressing me as “lady 
and gentleman.” I argued the case not 
jong ago with Giselle when I met her 
in the street. 

“jour M’sier, Dame,” says she. 

“Bonjour, Giselle. Ah, I want to 
ask you something. When you see 
Monsieur le Cure, what do you say?” 

“jour, M’sieur le Cure.” 

“Parfaitement. ‘Monsieur le Cure. 
You do not say ‘Bonjour, Monsieur et 
Madame. And why not?” 

“Because — because — M’sieur le 
Cure is not married. The gendarmes 
co not let him.” 

“Parfaitement—that is—of course— 
well, if there is a lady with him?” 

“Then I say, ‘’jour, M’sieur, 
"Dame.’ ” 


“Exactly. Well, you see that I am 


alone—like Monsieur le Cure. There 
is no lady with me. So ‘Bonjour, Mon- 
sieur,’ is enough. Do you understand, 
my little Giselle ?” 

She pursed up her lips and nodded 
importantly. 

“Bien, tres bien. Well, I suppose 
we must all. be running along. Bonjour, 
Giselle.” 

“jour, M’sieur, ’Dame.” 

What was there for it but to fine her 
a sou and Madeleine another—by de- 
fault ? 

Of course, Giselle and Madeleine 
compute my age at a round hundred, 
and I have no doubt that when they 
discussed this incomprehensible busi- 
ness, it came to a final: 

“Des ancetres, quoi!” 

* Bo * * 

Monsieur Courteau is a friendly old 
gentleman, deaf and persistent, with 
along white beard. He talks in a kind 
of soft, resonant bleat, ma-a-a foi! He 
combines in his more leisure moments 
the employments of cobbler and watch 
maker, and I have my reasons for sup- 
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posing that he uses the same tools in 
both characters. He is given to petty 
poaching, is a high authority on local 
salad oils, and has vague, picturesque 
ideas on immanent justice. There is 
a dearth of walnut oil in the country, 
because most of the trees were killed 
—la justice immanente, ma-a-a foi!— 
by the great frost of 1881. But we are 
not too badly off. 

“Turnip, colza, hazel,” bleats Mon- 
sieur Courteau, “they all produce an 
excellent oil that goes to the making of 
what they call a good salad.” 

I frequently walk over the fells to an 
edge of the forest where I know I shall 
find Monsieur Courteau’s little donkey- 
cart laden with sticks and the infre- 
quent walnut, not to mention the trifle 
of game that probably underlies the 
whole. And Monsieur Courteau un- 
folds his ideas on immanent justice— 
cniefly in regard to the scarcity of 
what they call walnut oil and what I, 
too, call walnut oil, ma-a-a foi! 

* * * * 

Monsieur Poulet is the founder and 
president of our Democratic Club. The 
club is housed in a single room, ap- 
proached by a carefully zigzagged path 
through a shrubbery, to which it lends 
a suggestion of an easy maze, and fur- 
nished with a huge bust of Liberty in a 
cravat of the Belgian colors. It boasts 
a one-shelf library. 

“We read or write or talk,” says 
Monsieur le President. “And some- 
times,” he adds gloomily, “we play.” 

It is rumored that Monsieur Poulet, a 
red-hot Radical, started the Demo- 
cratic Club in opposition to the Cha- 
teau, which has all the air of not 
minding. And, indeed, there is noth- 
ing terrible about Monsieur Poulet. He 
is a tiny, apple-faced, timid old presi- 
dent, with a constant expression of the 
most dreadful alarm, and when he de- 
claims against bloated aristocracies 
and so forth, it is as if a mouse were to 
put his paw down and declare squeak- 
ily that he would have no more of this, 
sapristi! From the fact that Monsieur 
Poulet always has the key of the Dem- 
ocratic Club in his pocket, I am led to 
believe that he constitutes in himself 
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the entire membership, and that “alone 
he cuts and binds the grain” of the 
democratic harvest and plays alone. 
But he is most kind and courteous, has 
given me the freedom of the club, with 
the full liberty to use the library “for 
purposes of reference,” and has most 
correct views on Englishmen. 

“TI always recognize an Englishman 
when I see him,” says Monsieur le 
President, looking horribly scared. “I 
know him by his grand reserve, his 
fine presence, his majesty.” ’ 

I often call on Monsieur Poulet. 

* * * 


If Mademoiselle Gontrain were not 
afraid of what the village would say 
should it come to be known that she 
received visits from a single gentle- 
man—majestical—I might go to see 
her more frequently, for she puts a 
pleasant Early Victorian touch into 
my existence. Long ago—so long ago 
that the commune might surely back- 
bite away now and be hanged to it!— 
Mademoiselle Gontrain spent two years 
in London at St. James’s Palace with 
her uncle, who was messman to the 
Regiment of Guards quartered there. 
So she speaks what she considers to 
be English and was once possibly 
something more like it. She has an 
idea that the exact translation of “Mon 
Dieu!” is “By God!” and the exple- 
tive bursts upon our quiet conversa- 
tion like the clash of cymbals into a 
subdued orchestral movement. 

It was “when she used to be seven- 
teen”—’tis a habit I lost many years 
ago, and she even more—that Made- 
moiselle Gontrain was at St. James’s. 
She remembers Queen Victoria, “a 
nice lady,” and the Dowager Duchess 
of Cambridge, “another nice one,” on 
whom the Queen would come to call. 
She always had a greeting from the 
Prince of Wales, as Edward the Sev- 
enth was then, when he came to dine 
at the Mess: and he, too, was nice. 
From the eagerness with which Made- 
moiselle Gontrain inquires after cer- 
tain vivid places of entertainment in 
the proximity of Leicester Square, I 
expect that the messman showed his 
niece some rather murky sides of Lon- 
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don life—when she used to be seven- 
teen—by God! 
Bg BS ok ok 

Of an evening the neighbors drop in 
for coffee. Grandmere Venoy, some- 
what bent, somewhat weary of life, 
somewhat sloppy, arranges Giselle and 
Madeleine on low stools at her side, 
and the little orphan girls snuggle in 
to her and sleep with their golden 
heads propped up against her ancient 
flannel jacket. Monsieur Courteau is 
there, ma-a-a foi and Monsieur Poulet, 
Radical dormouse. Mademoiselle 
Gontrain nurses a rheumatic hand, by 
God! And Grandpere Venoy dis- 
courses of the Dominicans—des ance- 
tres, quoi!—who had a monastery here 
and now walk their vaults, carrying 
their heads under their arms, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves. 

I cannot see the Babylon in all this. 
But “Babylon! Babylon!” cries Syl- 
vanus Conifer. And with his gentle, 
wistful smile he adds pleasantly— 

“T am waiting, Monsieur, I am hop- 
ing even—for the Fall of Babylon.” 

* * ok ao 


It is over the pseudonym of “Syl- 
vanus Conifer” that my philosopher 
contributes to the Latin paper edited 
by Arcadius Avellanus. Only his very 
short stature and his rather too broad 
and high-mounting shoulders reveal 
the fact, which you speedily forget, 
that Sylvanus Conifer is slightly de- 
formed. He has lively, kind black 
eyes and a wide, very mobile mouth. A 
thin shock of iron grey hair tosses 
about his head in a carefully ordered 
disorder, and his fringe of iron-grey 
beard curles up at the edges as if the 
fire of his brain had scorched it. His 
hands fascinate you; large, white, 
finely shaped and very flexible. They 
are his strong point: he knows it, and 
he brings them into constant play with 
harmless coquetry. He sits very low, 
and at table you see little of him but 
his beautiful hands and his interesting 
head deeply sunk between his shoul- 
ders. 

That perhaps is the reason why Sy]l- 
vanus Conifer generally stands, for if 
he is to be conceived of as a head 
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and two hands, a man is but a ghost 
before his time. He takes up his po- 
sition by preference behind a chair, 
one elbow resting on the back, one 
toot slightly advanced. He is the 
most erudite of men, and has a wor- 
derfully good and neat memory, from 
which he gets down his facts as he 
gets down his books from his large and 
scrupulously arranged library. When- 
ever he opens his mouth, Sylvanus 
Conifer delivers you, in his warm and 
eager voice, a clear, logical, conclu- 
sive dissertation; he speaks in lec- 
tures, and his elbow-prop of the mo- 
ment loses its humdrum character and 
demands capital honors as a Profes- 
sorial Chair of Widely Extensive 
Knowledge. 

Though France and her history have 
no secrets for him, and he juggles with 
the French dates and talks of Clovis 
and Phillipp the Bald with almost terri- 
fying familiarity, it is in the Latin 
classics and neo-classics that Sylvanus 
Conifer is most at home. He has mas- 
tered the liturgy of the Roman Church 
with such thoroughness that he claims 
to be able to find his way about in the 
Antiennes, though I must confess that, 
when I accompany him to Vespers, he 
seems to lose himself as extravagantly 
in his missal as I in mine. I seldom 
leave him without a Latin volume in 
each pocket; the histories of Tacitus, 
for instance, to keep me in the paths 
of classicism, and the “Conversations 
of Erasmus” to seduce me from those 
paths and instruct me how to pass 
the neo-classical time of day with 
gravity or in your rollicking vein. For 
he holds that Latin is to be the uni- 
versal language, the cord that will 
bind the regenerated world together, 
and he begs me to join with him in do- 
ing our trifle of binding. I am afraid 
the work is not very solid, not very 
even. When we talk in the universal 
language I have the impression of sub- 
mitting selections from the Public 
School Latin Primer, scraps of Eras- 
mus, and purloinings from Calepin, the 
lexicographer, to the benevolent but 
perplexed consideration of Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero. 
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Sylvanus Conifer is a cheerful pessi- 
mist, and at amiable warfare with 
things in general and in particular. 
When he attends vespers, he takes— 
and keeps—his cues in such an em- 
phatic and deliberate fashion that he 
overlaps Monsieur l’Archipretre at 
each end of his sentences, and the of- 
fice seems to consist wholly of re- 
sponses. This is by way of protest 
against the fact that, while all the peo- 
ple should say “Amen,” they are not 
allowed the time or breath to do so. 
He writes to the Bishop—in Latin—on 
this matter. Monseigneur refers Syl- 
vanus Conifer to the diocesan Profes- 
sor of Dogma. The diocesan Profes- 
sor of Dogma hints—in elegant French 
that Sylvanus Conifer might, as _ it 
were, mind his own business. Where- 
upon Sylvanus Conifer begins again. 
For it shall never be that, for lack of 
good wholesome nagging, the people 
shall not have time to say “Amen.” 

He makes the reproach against mod- 
ern life that by its intensity it wears 
dewn vigorous races to weaklings, de- 
generates, like himself. He comes 
of a fine old Burgundy stock which 
was robust enough in its origins. His 
great-grandfather served in the Na- 
poleonic armies, and for sixteen years 
did not set foot in France. When he 
came home after the First Abdication, 
he set to cultivating the family vine- 
yards, but the Hundred Days disar- 
ranged all his plans. At the approach 
of the Allied Armies he hid himself 
among his vine-stocks, from which, 
however, he sallied out to cudgel a trio 
ot Cossacks who were making free 
with his cellars. After this there was 
nothing for it but flight to Paris. His 
way with children did not much differ 
from his way with Cossacks, and his 
descendants—an Engraver at the Mint 
especially, Commander of the Legion 
of Honor—rise up and call him 
blessed. 

Sylvanus Conifer shows you with 
pride the service sheet of another an- 
cestor of his, a Napoleonic conscript, 
who, in an action of the Peninsular 
Campaign, shouting “En avant!” and 
heading a bayonet charge, recaptured 
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an abandoned gun. “If there is a cross 
for our regiment,” said his comrades, 
“it will be for thee.” The gallant boy 
was laid up of his wounds at Barce- 
lona for two months, and when he 
came out of hospital, he found that the 
cross had gone to an older man, for 
where all were heroes you had to fall 
back on seniority. The Conscript’s 
regiment was one of those that went 
over to Napoleon on the return from 
Elba. It was a touch-and-go business: 
they knew, writes the Conscript, that 
if the venture failed they would all be 
put to the edge of the sword. The Em- 
peror had the regiment formed into 
square, and harangued the officers in 
the center. “I will defend you,” cries 
the ghostly voice, “or I will die with 
you.” Then the narrative leaps to 
Brazil, France having become too hot 
to hold the Conscript, and back again 
two years later to Burgundy, where 
we find the Conscript clamoring vainly 
for his cross and founding an enormous 
‘family to back his clamors. His de- 
scendant of to-day has twelve arrows 
in his quiver. Little wonder that Syl- 
vanus Conifer calls every man on the 
tellside his cousin! 

It was a brother of the Conscript’s, 
the Notary of the village who, when 
the Cossacks came up our valley, 
locked all the women and children in- 
to the church tower, put the keys in 
his pocket, and defied the Muscovite 
invader to his beard. The Cossacks, 
impressed by the bold demeanor of 
Maitre Tebellion, made him a present 
of a bag of coffee and rode away. The 
Notary’s little daughter first tasted cof- 
fee that evening, and the first time was 
not the last, for she died prematurely 
of coffee, thirty-six thousand cups of 
it. in her ninety-eighth year. She was 
Sylvanus Conifer’s grandmother, a 
fierce, merry, decided little lady, who 
swore like her uncle, the Conscript, 
when she did not get her coffee, though 
the Faculty declared it would kill her, 
as indeed it did. She was very inde- 
pendent of character, and, when well 
on to fourscore and ten, would start 
off on solitary rambles, from which 
she was often brought home, gay and 
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impenitent, with her face all blistered 
by the nettles of the ditch from which 
she had been rescued. At the end of 
her life her children rigged up a bar- 
row for her, the only wheeled thing 
that could negotiate the steep paths of 
the country. But she never quite took 
to the barrow, regarding it as a soft, 
luxurious, Capuan vehicle. 

If my philosopher’s ancestors have 
not bequeathed him their physical en- 
ergy, they have passed on to him un- 
impaired intellectual powers and a 
most pleasant house, that the artistic 
taste of Sylvanus Conifer has most 
charmingly adorned. Into the stone 
lintel of the front door Sylvanus Coni- 
fer has caused to be carved—by a 
cousin—the legend “Thebas novi, rus 
veni,” and you feel that he has done 
well to desert Thebes—read “Paris” — 
for this sweet rural retreat. His own 
study is a great dim, low room, whose 
subdued tones and quiet, sparse fur- 
nishing are an admirable setting for 
the fine little marble replica of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Slave on the mantel- 
piece. Here among his books the gen- 
tle pessimist meditates systematically 
on the Fall of Babylon. He has 
placed his sanctum at my disposal for 
the same purpose. But the plague of 
it is that I cannot meditate to order, 
and Babylon never seems so far away 
from me as when I am seated on the 
cld oak faldstool that is Sylvanus Con- 
ifer’s oracular tripod. 

Sylvana Conifera, delicate and pla- 
cid, inhabits the upper story, which, 
by the suppression of partition walls, 
has been converted into one long gal- 
lery, many-windowed, floored with lus- 
trous tiles of dull brown. The position 
that the slave occupies in the philoso- 
pher’s study is accorded here to an 
adorable Virgin and Child in richly- 
colored Flemished glazed ware: her 
lips puckered for an eternal kiss, the 
Holy Mother has bent three hundred 
years over the upturned face, rosy and 
smiling, of her Babe. Sylvana Conifera 
sits at her organ, a matronly St. Ce- 
cilia, haloed by the snow of her hair, 
or retouches her water-colors. The 
care of her philosopher is her chief 
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thought and that of Rhoda, her hand- 
maid. Rhoda is an energetic and cap- 
able Burgundian girl, who has her own 
formula for calling her world to table. 
It runs: “Madame est servie. Voila!” 
and may be interpreted, “Madame is 
my mistress and Monsieur is my cou- 
sin. Voila!” 

There seem to be no absolutely con- 
clusive arguments in support of Sylva- 
nus Conifer’s pessimism, but one can 
be very happily pessimistic without 
conclusive arguments. The war has 
strongly developed this side of the lit- 
tle philosopher’s character. He lies 
long abed—Sylvana Conifera and 
Rhoda encourage his late rising for 
obscure domestic reasons of their own 
—and arranges the lines on which 
Babylon is to fall: the modern civili- 
zation whose mad rush has_ rudely 
pushed him aside. The war will last 
cut comfortably for seven years. The 
nations are all to be plunged in the 
blackest ruin, for they will be incap- 
able of paying the interest on their 
enormous national debts. There will 
be an incalculable dearth of labor, es- 


pecially of the skilled labor which is 
not trained ina day. The mentality of 
those who live to return home from 
the battlefields will be so greatly 
changed that a new race of tired sleepy 


men will people Europe. Machinery 
will have been deteriorated beyond re- 
demption by the wear and tear of war, 
or annihilated by German pillage. We 
shall be reduced perforce to the Sim- 
ple Life in its simplest expression. 
Ruined cities will not be rebuilt: their 
inhabitants will make shift with the 
roughest wooden shelters. Railways 
and canals will fall into disuse: mails, 
if there are any, will be conveyed by 
horse: steam navigation will become 
a thing of the past, and the height of 
luxury in traveling will be a fifteen 
months’ journey to Constantinople, by 
sampan as far as Marseilles and on by 
felucca. The philosopher hardly 
leaves a watch for Monsieur Couteau 
to cobble, and the little Giselles and 
Madeleines of the future are appar- 
ently to revert more or less to a state 
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of nature, and say “ ’jour, M’sieurs, 
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*Dames” to the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field. As for the Church, 
in view of that “Amen” business, Syl- 
vanus Conifer prophesies the most un- 
smooth thing for her. It is a murky 
picture—by God!—but Sylvanus Coni- 
fer in his more cheerful moods light- 
ens it up a little by arranging the Fall 
cf Babylon as a Thousand Years’ 
Sleep, of which the world, feverishly 
active since the unfortunate discovery 
of America, has great need. And when 
the world has slumbered its thousand 
years, and in conscious intervals thor- 
oughly mastered the conversational 
niceties of the Latin language, it will 
awaken refreshed and go on more rea- 
sonably. 

These are some of the ideas which 
Sylvanus Conifer hatches on his pil- 
lows and expounds later in the day, 
standing behind a chair, making play 
with his beautiful white hands, his face 
aglow. He works each proposition up 
into a neat lecture, which has the one 
defect of being monstrously discur- 
sive. But Sylvana Conifera and I lis- 
ten meekly: it is such a pleasure, his 
only one, to the little gentleman to be 
pessimistic—and discursive. Thus 
that suggestion of a sampan-felucca 
voyage to Constantinople is introduced 
by a disquisition on biremes and tri- 
remes, with Sylvanus Conifer’s schol- 
arly opinions as to how the ranks of 
rowers were or were not arranged. The 
necessary abandonment of the ravaged 
cities to their ruin is illustrated by the 
slow growth of Paris, statistics taken 
on that subject under Julius Caesar, St. 
Louis, the Grand Monarque, the Third 
Empire, and the Second Republic, and 
the observations made by the Engra- 
ver of the Mint, Commander of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Sylvanus Conifer rains 
knowledge. He is such an eager, piti- 
ful, “sympathique” little Jupiter that 
I cannot find jt in my heart to put up 
the umbrella of contradiction. And he 
does what he likes with Babylon. 

Sylvana Conifera and I are not alone 
to suffer from our philosopher’s dis- 
cursiveness. Sent out one evening to 
see why he did not come to dinner, I 
found him in the street expounding to 
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a white-bloused workman, who ap- 
peared to be stunned by his eloquence, 
the origins and aims of the Society of 
Jesus. 

“He is my cousin,” explained Sylva- 
nus Conifer as I led him in. “He has 
written a poem accusing the cures of 
having brought about the War. Which, 
of course, is absurd.” 


* * * * 


It was a majestic, sombre western 
sky, with jags and horizontal splits of 
fiery orange. Against such a — 
ground St. John should have seen ‘ 
pale horse: and his name that sat - 
him was Death, and Hell followed 
with him.” 

On a ridge over the valley, Sylvanus 
Conifer was silhouetted, his cape 
whipped out in black flutters by a 
wild, rain-laden evening wind. He 
stood immobile, looking out over the 
great Burgundy plain at his feet. I 
knew that his constant vision was be- 
fore his eyes, that he saw Babylon 
falling, falling. 


That menacing rout of black mists 
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went sweeping eastward. On my mind 
there flashed the tremendous words of 
a greater prophet than Sylvanus Coni- 
fer: 

“Thou shalt take up this parable 
against the King of Babylon, and say, 
How hath the oppressor ceased! the 
exactress of gold ceased! ... 

“The whole earth is at rest, and is 
Guiet: they break forth into sing- 
ing . 

“They that see thee shall narrowly 
look upon thee, and consider thee, say- 
ing, Is this the man that made the 
earth to tremble, that did shake king- 
doms?... 

“All the kings of the nations, even 
ali of them, lie in glory, every one in 
his own house... . 

“But thou...” 

And the storm swept over eastward, 
where Babylon lies. 

But the western sky was calm and 
clear now, suffused with a pink sunset 
glow. Sylvanus Conifer had disap- 
peared. And the sickle of the young 
moon was hung up silver in the peace- 
ful heavens. ° 
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An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 








(SYNOPSIS—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among the ship- 
builders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at the dance in the Pavilion. 
There the military police seek Felix Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears 
Captain Pasek, the captain of the Fusiliers, who will betray her presence 
at the dance to old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. 
Jan rescues Jagiello. When Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, and seeks 
to remain at the hut with her, Jagiello wounds him in an encounter. 
ski turns her out, and she marries Jan.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


led down through dewy mead- 

ows and along solitary cattle 

lanes as Jan and Jagiello climb- 
ed from the heights into the awaken- 
ing town. 

“Oh, Jan,” exclaimed Jagiello, “if 
every morning of our lives could be as 
beautiful as this morning!” 

“Every morning with you will be 
as beautiful,” answered Jan. 

To their ears came the whistling of 
the river packets. From a thousand 
chimneys smoke began to ascend in 
yellow, brown and white spirals. To 
the north the shipyards lay, awaiting 
the coming of the toilers to infuse them 
with mighty, creative life. What a 
tremendous, pulsating thing this build- 
ing of the world’s greatest ships! And 
Jan was part of the life, with its in- 
cessant toil, its few joys and many sor- 
rows. 

Henceforth Jan’s life was to be 
transformed. No longer was he to live 
alone. The woman that he loved, and 
that had been given to him by the 
Strange adventures of a night, was to 
share his humble home, and make of it 
a beautiful thing, sacred to their love. 
The hope of the morning sent the blood 
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boiling through his veins. Life was 
far more wonderful than he had ever 
dreamed. And this was living, this 
loving Jagiello with all his great heart 
and soul. As she went down through 
the grass on that splendid midsum- 
mer morning, with her eyes dancing 
and her full young throat open to the 
winds that whispered from the sea, 
Jan thought her the loveliest creature 
he had ever beheld. How he would 
work for her! How he would bend 
his great body under the lash of toil 
that he might win a fitting tribute to 
lay upon the altar of his love! She of 
the soft white skin, with the voice of 
wind-bells, she of the wild freedom of 
the hills, with the breezes lifting the 
gay ribbons at her throat—with what 
passionate zeal he would strive to 
bring her infinite happiness! 

And she loved Jan no less than he 
cared for her. 

When they reached the Street of 
the Larches and turned in at Jan’s 
gate, there swept over him a blinding 
aesire wholly to possess. 

He opened his door and Jagiello 
went in. 

Then he closed the door tightly be- 
hind her. 

She was now his. 

She saw that the house was of wood, 
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whitewashed, with a thatched roof. 
She suddenly found herself in Jan’s 
arms. She returned his kiss, a little 
timidly, her cheeks burning, her heart 
fluttering. She broke from his grasp 
and ran into the next room. She took 
up her bundle of things that she had 
packed the night before, and began 
spreading them on the table. 

“Now, Jan,” she observed, “we'll 
have to divide the clothes recess. I’ve 
got to have some place to hang my 
domino and dresses.” 

“That’s so,” answered Jan, but he 
was not thinking of the dresses. 

Jagiello crossed to the recess and 
pulled aside the old serge curtain. 

“This half is mine,” she said, laugh- 
ing, indicating the left half. “And 
don’t you dare use any of my hooks, 
big man!” 

“Indeed I won't,” he_ replied, 
amused. 

She took from her bundle a velvet 
bodice with gold braid over the shoul- 
ders, and hung it in the closet beside 
the few things that she owned. Her 
sins had paid her meanly after all, and 
these few clothes, beautiful in Jan’s 
eyes, were already shabby and old. As 
she worked she began singing the love 
song that she had sung to Jan in the 
night: 





“Thy heart with my heart 
Is locked fast together, 
Lost is the key 

That locked them forever!” 


Presently she went into the kitchen 
and began making the fire. 

She gathered a handful of fagots 
from a box in the corner, thrust them 
into the flat porcelain stove, and soon 
the fire was crackling merrily. She 
poured lentils from a bag into a pot, 
filled the pot with water from a great 
earthern jar, and placed the pot on 
the stove. Jan watched her, standing 
awkwardly about, filled with wonder- 
ment and strange emotions. 

She now spread the table with a 
honey-yellow cloth from the table 
drawer, and placing upon the table a 
crock of honey and a loaf of rye bread, 
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on down in the chair Jan drew up for 
er. 

He laughed. It relieved his pent- 
up emotions. 

“Ah, you fine little housewife!” he 
cried. “I’m going to have a good wife! 
I can see that!” 

While the lentils simmered in the 
pot, Jagiello sat opposite Jan, her 
hands clasped, staring in awe of him. 

“Dear Jan,” she said, “I’m going to 
try to be a good wife to you. I want to 
make you happy. You’re all I’ve got 


‘in the world to live for now... all 


I’ve got. You'll be good to me, won’t 
your” Her voice broke, and great 
tears sprang into her troubled eyes. 

He leaned forward and took her 
face between his hands. “Jagiello, 
sweetheart!” he breathed. He rose to 
his feet and stood towering above her, 
worshiping her lovely, slim throat, her 
silken lashes, her-eyes, blue as sum- 
mer dusk. And then, suddenly, a great 
passion shook him. He thrust aside 
the table and it crashed to the floor— 
honey and dishes and all. He seized 
her in his great arms and rained kisses 
upon her—kisses of adoration upon her 
lips, her eyes, her delicate, smooth 
throat... 

Without warning there was a loud 
knock on the door. 
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Jan started violently. Who could it 
be? Never before had any one called 
upon him in the early morning. 

“Jan, who is it?” whispered Jagiello. 

“T don’t know.” 

On tiptoe he went to the window and 
glanced through the coarse curtains. 
Turning to Jagiello he called softly: 

“It is Captain Pasek!” 

Jagiello’s face went swiftly white. 
“Captain Pasek? What—has he— 
come for?” 

The knock of the Captain of the Fu- 
siliers was repeated’ with savage in- 
sistence. 

“We'd better let him in and see,” 
said Jan. ‘The fool will knock for- 
ever if we don’t!” 

Indeed, Pasek rapned louder and 
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hammered the door with his sabre 
until Jan suddenly threw the bolt and 
greeted him tace to tace in the door- 
way. 

The Captain stood smiling blandly, 
silhouetted against the spiendor of the 
morning sky. About his shoulder was 
a white bandage, supporting his lett 
arm. 

“Good morning, Captain,” greeted 
Jan detierentially. 

Pasek shifted his sabre. 
alone?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Jan, “my wife is in- 
side.” 

“Your wife!” 

Pasek uttered the words as though 
stunned. He had not thought it pos- 
sible that Jagicllo would carry out her 
threat oi the night.: 

“We were having breakfast. 
knock interrupted us.” 

Pasek entered. He laid his sabre 
and cap on the sitting-room table. 

Jagiello had quickly restored the 
table to its legs, réspread the cloth, and 
set upon it bread and honey, steaming 
black coffee, and three dishes of len- 
tils. When Pasek entered she looked 
up with pale face and curious eyes. 

“My dear Madame Rantzau!” ex- 
claimed Pasek, bowing with extrava- 
gant courtesy. 

“You are the first person in the world 
to call me by that name,” replied Ja- 
giello, pleased but secretly frightened. 
She indicated a chair for Pasek, and 
scon the bridal breakfast was under 
way. Pasek laughed with forced non- 
chalance as Jagiello described her new 
regime. She told of the night on the 
priest’s balcony, of the flooding up of 
dawn, of her marriage to Jan at sun- 
rise, and the honeymoon trail through 
the misty morning fields. 

And then quite unexpectedly, Pa- 
sek’s whole manner changed. He 
scowled and sprang to his feet, a sav- 
age glint in his eye. “Then you are 
married!” he ejaculated, as the reali- 
zation smote him. 

“Married? Indeed we’re married!” 
- and Jagiello threw her arms around 
Jan’s neck, stirring Pasek to further 
fury. 


“Are you 


Your 
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“Then here’s to the years to come!” 
exclaimed Pasek, “and to the happi- 
ness to issue from a knife thrust!’ 

So saying he chuckled ominously, 
and striding toward the door, picked 
up his cap and sabre and hurried out. 

“Captain!” cried Jan after him. 
“Captain! Come back! Let us be 
friends!” 

Bewildered, overcome with amaze- 
ment, Jan stared at Jagiello, a strange 
unexplainable fear suddenly born in 
his heart. “What—what does he 
mean?” he asked, puzzled. 

“That he will be avenged on us be- 
cause—because I struck him with that 
knife!” 

“But what can he do?” 

“Terrible things! Oh, Jan, I have 
brought all this unhappiness upon 
you!” 

“Let’s forget that he ever came, Ja- 
giello; let’s make out that we never 
saw him.” 

“Yes, Jan!” 

Then swiftly resentment boiled up 
in Jan’s heart. “What does he mean 
by coming unbid to our house and 
jumping up from our table and threat- 
ening us?” He clenched his hard fists 
until the knuckles showed white. 

“Don’t, Jan! Be quiet! He meant 
rothing. Everything will be all right. 
We love each other. There is nothing 
he can do about that, Jan, dear.” 

“No, of course not!” Jan smiled at 
his own credulity. The girl’s lips 
were parted, her face flushed. Jan 
saw only the wild roses in her cheeks. 
He gathered her again in his arms. 

Suddenly the great six o’clock whis- 
tle in the shipyard screamed out its 
morning greeting. Instantly men 
poured into the streets from all the lit- 
tle houses, choking the tortuous thor- 
cughfares: men strange and gaunt; 
powerful, grizzled giants—whipped, 
beaten—men who dwelt forever under 
the keels of gigantic ships—hundreds 
and thousands of them, some laughing, 
some morose, some with all the hope 
of life wiped from their grim coun- 
tenances—the toilers of Galt, the 
army of the shipyard, the multitude of 
the world’s Forgotten. 
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In a moment Jan was one of them, 
flinging open his door, kissing Jagiello 
her first “good-by,” joining the surg- 
ing torrent of the Toilers that poured 
down into the black, roaring pits. 

Jagiello watched him until she could 
distinguish him no longer in the mighty 
stream; then slowly she went inside 
and re-seated herself at the table of 
their bridal breakfast. The dishes 
were untouched; the coffee was cold; 
the lentils black and coagulated. Then 
it burst upon her that Jan had gone to 
work without his breakfast. First Pa- 
sek had interrupted! Then the whis- 
tle had blown! . . . She covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed un- 
controllably, torn with a great happi- 
ness and a sinister foreboding. 


CHaPTER IX 


The Naval College at Nagi-Aaros 
had announced that a superdread- 
naught, greater than any warship of 
the world’s dominions, was to be built 
in the shipyards, and was to be fitted 


with the most powerful guns of Galt. 
She was to be an All-Big-Gun ship. 


Her name was to be the Huascar. Ru- 
mors of her strength and power spread 
among the toilers. When Jan heard 
the news it made him uneasy. It pre- 
saged war. 

That day the keel of the Huascar 
was laid. 

Eight hundred feet long she was to 
be, with an incredible height to the 
fire-control in her tripod mast. Her 
engines were to be 90,000 h. p., cap- 
able of 30 knots. Seven long years it 
would require to build her, and the 
services of seven thousand ship build- 
ers. And what would happen at the 
end of the seven years? 

Jan was no philosopher, no vision- 
ary. He only knew that he must con- 
tinue to work hard and steadily for lit- 
tle Jagiello. 

In a month the Huascar was well 
under way. The rattle of trip-ham- 
mers, the thunder of sledges, the blind- 
ing glare of light from white-hot 
forges, the rolling of huge steel plates 
from Westphalia—and the thousands 
upon thousands of ribs of steel took 
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their orderly places in the great hull. 

The Huascar was not to be a ship. 
She was to be a monster—a floating 
citadel. The eye could not behold her 
all at once. The immensity and the 
terror of her were beyond human com- 
prehension. She was designed to be 
the most terrific engine of modern 
warfare, at once indestructible and ir- 
resistible. 

The mind that had designed the Hu- 
ascar had been mad with over-reach- 
ing. One man in her fire-control 
could, by the touch of a single lever, 
control all her giant mass. If she suc- 
cveded, all war would automatically 
cease. She would be able to ride 
among the war dogs of the sea and 
pour a rain of shell and fire into them, 
sweeping them from the vision of 
mankind. 

As the Huascar advanced the sum- 
mer came and went, the lovely sum- 
mer of Carlmania. The mowers 
worked in the fields above the village. 
The corn grew golden. Myriads of 
blue and yellow wild flowers starred 
the hills. One evening after the day’s 
toil, Jan and Jagiello climbed up to 
the heights and watched the day van- 
ish into purple dusk. 

There was a road that led from Jan’s 
house to the gray stone Jena Bridge, 
epposite the west wing of the gun fac- 
tory. Across this bridge the lovers 
went, under the interlacing trees. The 
road wound up toward the ppriest’s 
house. As they climbed the sunset 
paled; the twilight became studded 
with golden stars. The shipyard 
stretched half a mile below, with 
mammoth hulls and cranes in the 
yawning cradles. 

“There is the Huascar!” exclaimed 
Jan. 

She lay with the twilight blue be- 
tween her ribs, already domineering, 
already a thing inspiring terror. 

She was imposing, with beautiful 
lines, a graceful hull, and sweeping, 
far-flowing undulations. 

She was supported roundabout by 
immense steel girders, but in her 
strength she seemed to laugh and 
mock at the girders. 
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She was black and red, marked with 
a million hieroglyphics, and all her 
marvelous fretwork was knit together 
by countless bolts that had been 
tossed white-hot from toiler to toiler 
and locked by an electric hammer in 
her ribs. 

She was already majestic—already 
she bore herself with a sense of su- 
preme power. 

She lay beside the Baku, a collier 
of the Baltic fleet, and the Baku was 
dwarfed until she appeared no more 
than a fishing smack. 

In the twilight bright red lights be- 
gan to flash around her great steel 
body. She was to be the Alpha and 
Omega of the last terrible war. 

Jagiello looked at the Huascar for 
the first time, and her eyes grew big 
with wonder. “Oh, isn’t she beauti- 
tul!” she gasped. 

“Think, Jagiello! Four months ago 
the Huascar was only an idea in the 
brain of a man. Now she is born, and 
you say she is beautiful. Day by day 
she grows, but it will be many years 
before she is ready for the seas.” 

“She is like a child,” said Jagiello. 

They were sitting on the hillside. 
As the sea-wind freshened it wafted 
to them the ringing lauyhter of little 
children in the streets below. Jagiello 
cculd faintly distinguish the Ballan- 
dyna house, and before it Marya’s 
three little sisters, Elsa, Lela and Ula, 
playing in the starlight. The laugh- 
ter at last died away. From down the 
river came the musical chimes of St. 
Catherine’s, sounding seven. Jagiello 
drew closer to Jan. The strange new 
radiance of her face thrilled him. Im- 
pulsively he exclaimed: 

“Jagiello!” 

He faced her, a question burning 
deep in his eyes. An intuitive flash 
enlightened him. Her voice, in a 
whisper, told him of a new thing un- 
der the sun, news that astonished him 
and sent his heart racing. 

“The ship will grow like your child, 
Jan dear,” said Jagiello. 

“Jagiello—love!” 

His voice was husky with awe. 
“Really, Jagiello?” 
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“Yes, Jan, it is true!” 

He kissed her, and the little pale 
gold child he had wedded became in 
that instant a woman, blessed in his 
eyes. Great joy clamored in his heart. 

Hard upon the cathedral chimes all 
the bells of Galt began ringing the 
hour—some sweet and low, some 
clamorous and rebellious, some wild 
and chiming, as though in token of the 
news. 

“T hope it is a boy!” said Jan, elated. 

“Oh, I hope so!” said Jagiello. 

“Why do you want it to be a boy?” 

“Because you do.” 

“And you will love him?” 

“As I love you.” 

He crushed her in his arms. “When 
am I to know my son?” he asked. 

“In the spring of the new year,” 
Jagiello told him. 

“Oh, I do hope it is a boy!” mused 
Jan, himself a boy at heart. 

Night closed down swiftly. Jan 
lifted Jagiello in his arms, and car- 
ried her down from the heights. Fire- 
flies illumined their path, and in the 
fairy glow the big man bore the com- 
ing mother to his house under the 
larches. 

When the door was closed upon 
them: “Oh, Jagiello!” he cried, “my 
boy will be like the Huascar, a man 
among men as she is a ship among 
ships!” 

“Are you happy, Jan?” she asked, 
just to hear him say that he was. 

“Happy?” laughed Jan. “Happy? 
Oh, am I happy!” 

“You don’t love me!” protested Ja- 
giello. 

“Don’t love you? Oh, ‘no, I don’t 
leve you!” 

They laughed like children together. 


CHAPTER X. 


Inspiration came to Jan. 

“You wait here,” he said to Jagiello. 
“T’m going down the street.” 

He put on his hat and went out to 
the shop of a silk mercer, and for 
three rubles bought her a red silk bod- 
ice. On the way back he got some 
round almond cakes and some Negotin 
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wine. What a feast they would have 
together! 

Jagiello had combed out her long 
golden hair and adorned her tiny ears 
with the brass circlets, and clasped her 
anklets upon her slender feet. When 
Jan burst in upon her she stood radi- 
ant in the candle light, a vivid, beau- 
tiful creature. 

He placed the cakes and wine on 
the table. The silk bodice he con- 
cealed behind his back. 

“Close your eyes a moment,” he 
called playfully. 

She obeyed, happy and curious, and 
heard the rustle of paper as Jan opened 
the bundle. He smoothed out the 
silken garment and held it near the 
light. ‘Now look!” he called.: 

Jagiello looked. 

The red bodice met her delighted 
gaze. “Oh, Jan!” she cried, seizing it 
and holding it close, while her dancing 
eyes feasted upon it. 

“That’s to celebrate the coming of 
‘the little man,” explained Jan, jubi- 
lantly. His voice quavered with feel- 
ing, and tears glistened in his eyes. 

“I’ve wanted a red bodice for so 
long!” sighed Jagiello. ‘How did you 
know ?” 

Jan opened the bottle of wine and 
placed the almond cakes in a dish on 
the table. 

Jagiello quickly put on the new gar- 
ment and sat across the table from Jan. 

“Where did you get such a pretty 
bodice?” she asked. “Marya Ballan- 
dyna’s got one, but not like this... 
Look at these gold buttons. Oh, Jan, 
and such good cakes! But you don’t 
love me!” 

She smiled, anticipating his answer 
with every fibre of her being, closing 
her eyes, abandoning her lips to his. 

“Jagiello, all I love in the world is 
you—just you—and——-”_ His _ voice 
trailed into ecstatic contemplation. 
“Oh, I hope it is a boy!” he breathed. 


CuHapter XI. 
It was a boy. 


He was born in the time of the year 
when the mantle of new life is being 
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draped across the hills, when the sun 
is warm upon the breast of the sea. 
He came with the singing of the larks 
and the flaming tapestry of the sunrise 
sky, when all the fields and valleys 
were singing with life newborn. 

His coming was an epic. 

For months before that momentous 
day Jan had dreamed dreams of him, 
and had lived in fancy through his 
boy’s life from obscure birth to a glo- 
rious pinnacle of honor. 

One day under the keel of the Hu- 
ascar he had glanced up at the mam- 
moth ribs of steel, towering into the 
infinite blue, and been thrilled with the 
mighty strength of the ship. In that 
moment he had conceived that his son 
was to be as splendid as the great 
vessel. What the Baku was beside the 
Huascar, so the sons of other men 
would be beside his son. He wanted 
his boy to grow up—not as he and his 
father had, to be a builder—but to 
have the brains to devise a_ ship 
such as the Huascar. In the Con- 
struction House were walls of blue 
prints with infinitesimal ca‘culations. 
These blue prints represented the 
epitome of knowledge to Jan denied; 
and to create them was the ambition 
he held for his child to come. 

As the Huascar developed, the 
shadows in the great pit under her keel 
grew blacker. From six o’clock in the 
morning until six o’clock in the even- 
ing the roar and ring of the hammers 
never ceased. It was as if the universe 
were being rocked in the grip of Ti- 
tans. Floors trembled and quivered, 
great cranes lifted their thousand-ton 
burdens through the smoke-laden air, 
heavy chains clanked and rang against 
steel pillars, and giant steam hammers 
rose and fell with the clattering din of 
tremendous strokes. And through it all 
the Huascar reared herself in majesty 
upon the bones and blood of seven 
thousand toilers. She was an inexor- 
able monarch exacting tribute from the 
army that was putting the breath of 
life into her steel. And into the re- 
lentless maw of her were swept the 
lives of that toiling army. At times a 
tiny figure upon a platform would jerk 
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forward and be dashed through the 
smoke and steam to be lost, a limp, 
huddied mass, somewhere under her 
keel. But little did she care, this Le- 
viathan of the deep, and the crash of 
lapping-hammers 
tingly at her awful command. 

On that eventful April afternoon 
Jan was swinging high on a huge crane 
when he saw far below in the shipyard 
a boy beckon and shout up to him. The 
boy was Barro, Marya Ballandyna’s 
brother. Jan knew why Barro had 
come for him. Jagiello had agreed to 
send him when the hour should arrive. 

When the crane descended again, 
Jan reported off duty at the Construc- 
tion House and started home. 

Barro talked incessantly, asking 
questions about the Huascar, but Jan 
heard not. His mind was in a turmoil. 
Only once did he stop to look back, 
and then he saw the great battleship in 
the flaming sunset, with the army 
clinging to her sides—imperial in her 
strength and grandeur. 

“That’s how I want him to be—like 
that!” Jan told himself. 

Madame Ballandyna met him in his 
doorway. She was a midwife, and 
Jagiello had arranged for her to deliver 
her child. She was a large, coarse wo- 
man, of brutal texture, somewhat 
swarthy, with brass earrings and a 
bland, man-like smile. “Jagiello is do- 
ing nicely,” she said by way of greet- 
ing. 

Jan found little Jagiello sitting up 
in bed, laughing. The ripple of her 
voice shocked him. Certainly, he told 
himself, this was no time for laughter. 
He sat down on the edge of the white 
bed, and took the small white hand of 
the woman he loved in his great grimy 
one. 

“Jagiello!” was all he said. 

“What did you come home for?” she 
laughed, impishly. She was abnor- 
mally happy; her voice was vibrant 
and gay. Jan marveled at her. “Will 
you hold my hand when the time 
comes, Jan?” 

“Yes, my love.” But he 
know what he was promising. 

He went into the front room and 


did not 


went on unremit-. 
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found Madame Ballandyna laying out 
rows of clean white rags on his pallet. 
“What makes Jagiello so happy?” he 
asked. 

“Be thankful she is happy,” returned 
the midwife. “Soon she will not be 
so gay.” 

This troubled Jan. 
ing more. 

For upward of an hour he sat beside 
his wife, and they talked of the won- 
derful things they would do for the 
little stranger. 

“We'll have to get him a new house,” 
said Jan. 

“Oh, yes, a nice new house!” 

“And a red wagon, and a box of sol- 
diers.” 

“Oh, yes, a wagon and soldiers!” 

“And what shall we call him?” 

Jagiello said: “I should love to calf 
him ‘Jan’ after you.” 

“No,” argued Jan, “that won’t do! 
“My father was named ‘Jan,’ and my 
grandfather, and we all have worked 
like slaves in the works. If we call 
our boy ‘Jan,’ he, too, may have to 
work in the shipyard. Let us call him 
‘Stefan’.” 

“Little ‘Stefan’, then,” agreed Ja- 
giello, smiling wanly. She fell back 
on her pillow and closed her eyes in 
pain. Jan ran for Madame Ballan- 
Gyna. The midwife came and sent 
Jan away. 

The glow of the sunset faded. Jan 
sat upon his steps and smoked his 
pipe. 

Upon her 
moaned softly. When her moans 
grew more intense, and her frail body 
quivered and writhed in paroxysms of 
pain, she called Madame Ballandyna 
to her and whispered what had for 
months lain hidden in her heart. 

“Jan does not know what you and 
Marya and Ujedski know.” Her voice 
was faint and quavering, lest its sound 
snould reach her husband’s ears. 

“What!” cried Madame Ballandyna, 
“you married him and never told 
him!” 

“TI was afraid to,” sighed Jagiello. 

“Then never tell him,” admonished 
the midwife. “What Jan ‘does 
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not know will never hurt him.” 

“But I must tell him—I must—I 
must!” Jagiello moaned. Her mental 
anguish merged into the physical, and 
she lay white and shaken. 

“Then you're a fool!” 

“No! No! No! I love him—I must 
tell him—and he must forgive me—if 
I am to live!” 

“You're not going to do anything of 
the kind!” expostulated the midwife, 
feeling Jagiello’s pulse. 

“Yes, yes, I am—I am! When his 
son is born—and he holds him in his 
arms—then I will whisper to him— 
and he will forgive me—O Mother of 
God, then he will forgive me!” 

“Don’t, child!” begged the other wo- 
man. She put out the candle and sat 
beside the bed in the darkness, holding 
Jagiello’s hand. 

And, moaning and tossing and cry- 
ing, Jagiello spent the next few hours 
in torment. “He will forgive me 
then!” she cried over and cver. “Oh, 
Mother of God, he will forgive me 
then!” 

Once Jan put his head into the room 
but Madame Ballandyna quickly mo- 
tioned him away. 

He returned to his seat on the step, 
and in anguish listened to the cries of 
the woman he loved. His pipe went 
out, and, unheeding, he let it drop to 
the ground. As her cries became more 
agonizing he rose from the step and 
paced to and fro, to and fro, every 
moan and every sob a barb twisted in 
his heart. The bells from the cathedral 
down the river rang out merrily— 
eight, nine, ten, eleven—but he did not 
hear them, for his wife’s anguished 
cries possessed his brain... Mad- 
ame Ballandyna would not let him go 
in to her. Once when he heard her 
voice call his name, tremulous with 
suffering, he went to the door and up- 
lifted his great hard hands, seized with 
a fierce impulse to batter down the 
door and rush in and take her in his 
arms and tell her how he loved her 
. . - How he loved her! What good 
would that do her now? . . . Wasn’t it 
because he loved her, and she loved 
him, that she was now going through a 
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living hell that he might be happy, that 
he might have a son to bear his name! 
. . . As he turned from the door the 
picture of her, dressed that memorable 
night in the silk bodice he had bought 
her, vivid and beautiful in the candle 
glow, rushed into his mind. He re- 
called her childish rapture, and how 
ke had sat down at the table with her, 
and how they had talked of their boy 
. . . And always she had been so un- 
selfish, so ready to please him, whe- 
ther it was about the boy’s playthings 
or about his name . . . But now—now 
he must stand helpless and listen to 
her moan, and know that her frail 
body was being racked and broken. 
God! was there nothing he could do— 
nothing? He was so big and power- 
ful. Why would the just God not let 
him bear his portion of her hour of 
travail? Why must the woman suffer 
all? If only he could offer his own 
body to be torn asunder, that she whom 
he loved might escape the penalty of 
her love! Each piercing cry tore his 
heart and sent the blood from his face. 
. . . After a long while he saw men 
and women passing up the street— 
taughing, laughing! while his wife lay 
in torment! Now came lovers return- 
ing from a dance. They, too, were 
laughing. The horrible monstrosity of 
the thing enraged him, until he wanted 
to dash into the street and strike them 
down with his great fists. . . Then 
suddenly his wife’s cries softened. In 
that brief moment Jan’s heart softened 
too. Tears flooded his eyes, and thank- 
fulness welled in his heart. Now he 
wanted to call out to the lovers, to 
warn them of the terrible thing ahead, 
the thing that now held him in its grip. 
By and by the cathedral clock chimed 
again: midnight! Five long hours had 
passed. Would the end never come? 

After an eternity Madame Ballan- 
dyna opened the door and called to 
him: “She wants you!” 

Jan went quickly. In the doorway 
he whispered to the midwife: “Has 
the child come ?” 

“No.” 

“How much longer will this last ?” 

“God knows! It’s just begun.” 
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Just begun! Good God, and he had 
hoped it was all over. Just begun! He 
shuddered. 

Madame Ballandyna lit the candle. 
Jagiello’s face was deathly white. Her 
hair streamed about her naked shoul- 
ders. Dark circles shadowed her tired 
eyes. She reached out her hand and 
gripped Jan’s fingers. He held her 
slim little hand tightly. She smiled in 
response. “Love me?” she asked. 

Love her! He gazed at her in ador- 
ation. Even now she was playful, with 
piquant abandon. But suddenly the 
smile faded from her face, her fingers 
tightened convulsively on his, and she 
puiled with incredible strength. Mad- 
ame Ballandyna, nodding to herself, 
piaced a piece of string in a dish of al- 
cohol on the bureau, laid the bundle of 
white rags she had sorted over the 
foot of the bed, and blew out the 
candle. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was now almost two o’clock. From 
the pavilion came far-away snatches of 
dance music borne upon the wind like 
the faint, unreal music of a dream. It 
was a strange accompaniment for the 
moaning from the bed. To Jan every- 
thing seemed a dream. And as the 
moments dragged, the dream became 
more terrible. His ears were filled 
with a roar like the mad galloping of 
wild horses. What a world of unreal- 
ity this night was: the moon, the scent 
of the first roses in the garden, the 
phantom music, the lovers’ laughter, 
the wind flowing through the trees, the 
screams of Jagiello—and Madame Bal- 
landyna swearing and trying to light 
the candle! 

Jan sprang to his feet. 

The great moment had come. 

“Where are the matches?” 
midwife’s voice rose in alarm. 

“Here!” cried Jan, but when he ran 
his hand over the bureau top the box 
was missing! He knocked over bot- 
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tles and, things in his frenzied hunt. 
Inky dark, and the great moment had 
come! Where were the matches? 
Great beads of perspiration rolled 
down his forehead. At last his hands 
closed upon the box. He quickly 
struck one and lit the candle... . 

What he saw staggered him. 

The birth of his boy was at once 
the most beautiful and the most ter- 
rible thing he had ever beheld. It was 
heaven and hell rolled into one—hell 
and heaven—heaven and hell .. . 

* * oa ca 

“It’s a boy!” cried Madame Ballan- 
dyna. 

She handed him to Jan, and Jan saw 
that he was in the image of himself. 
His own son! His first clear little cry 
rang through the room as the splendor 
of the rising sun gleamed through the 
lattice. 

Jagiello looked up at Jan and 
smiled a wan, tired little smile. “Jan, 
come closer to me,” she whispered. 

Jan, holding his son in his arms, 
bent near to the mother. 

“Jan,” she whispered again, her 
voice sweet and far-away, “Jan, could 
you forgive me now?” 

The big man heard in wonder. 

“There is nothing to forgive, brave 
little heart!” he said. 

“Yes, Jan! Listen! Once, before I 
knew you—long ago— Oh, Jan, come 
nearer—you love me—forgive me— 
Pasek——”’ 

“Pasek!” 

She rose to a sitting posture, and 
threw her arms around Jan’s neck. 
Her eves were afire with the message 
of her soul. But in that moment when 
she would have told him, her physical 
strength failed her. Closing her eyes 
she sank back upon the pillow, her 
face buried in the golden cascade of 
her hair. 

“Pasek!” Jan gazed bewildered. 

“She’s off her head,” put in Mad- 
ame Ballandyna. 

Jan kissed her rapturously. 


(To be continued.) 
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Life of Pastor Russell 


By E. D. Stewart 


was born February 16, 1852, and 

died Oct. 31, 1916, aged 64 years 

8 months and 15 days. Thus in 
years, months and days, we measure 
the duration of his life; but measuring 
the duration of a life is not measuring 
the life. 


Powe Charles Taze Russell 


“We live in deeds not years; 
In thoughts, not breaths.” 


We can count the number of his 
years, but many a man has lived longer 
to whom mankind owes no debt of 
gratitude. We can count the number 
of his days, but the value of a day de- 
pends upon what is put into it. One 
cay may be worth a thousand other 
days, and how much he accomplished 
in those 64 years we can oniy begin 
to know when we learn the intensity 
with which he lived them. 

In testimony meetings, thousands all 
over our land and in every land under 
the sun, bear witness to their gratitude 
tc God that he has raised up a man 
who has been the instrument in his 
land of snatching them from the very 
brink of doubt and infidelity, placing 
their feet on the solid rock of Christ’s 
“ransom for all.” Some of these men 
simply could not believe the Bible as 
interpreted by their religious teachers. 
They would not say they believed 
when they did not. They did not wish 
to be infidels, and they bewailed their 
lack of faith and hope. You need not 
tell me that normally constituted men 
are infidels from choice. You need not 
tell me that normally constituted men 
deliberately choose to believe and are 
glad to believe that they die as the 
brutes, with no hope of a future life. 
Many of these men are infidels not so 


much from their own fault as from 
the fault of their religious teachers 
who gave them an interpretation of the 
Bible contrary to reason and impossi- 
bie for them to believe. Many a man 
in this attitude has gone to hear Pastor 
Russell. They have gone to the ser- 
vice infidels and came back rejoicing 
Christians. Their religious teachers 
kept saying: “Don’t go to hear that 
man Russell; he preaches dangerous 
doctrine.” But, by the grace of God, 
they went and received the spiritual 
food they had been starving for, the 
spiritual food their religious teachers 
did not know how to give. It is no 
wonder that men would sometimes 
stand in a crowded aisle and listen to 
his inspiring words for two hours at a 
time without moving from their places 
—no wonder, when those words were 
bringing hope instead of despair, faith 
in the place of doubt, peace in the 
place of agitation and unrest, joy in 
the place of sadness. 

When men with heart full of grati- 
tude would tell him of the blessings 
they had received, he would simply say 
something like this: “Brother, I am 
glad you received blessing from God’s 
word; his truth is very precious.” He 
simply ignored his part in the matter. 
In proof that this was his attitude, hear 
his own words, as found on page 10 of 
his celebrated book, “The Divine Plan 
of the Ages.” 

“Though in this work we shall en- 
deavor, and we trust with success, to 
set before the interested and unbiased 
reader the plan of God as it relates. to 
and explains the past, the present and 
the future of his dealings, in a way 
more harmonious, beautiful and rea- 


‘sonable than is generally understood, 


yet that this is the result of extraordi- 
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nary wisdom or ability on the part of 
the writer, is positively disclaimed. It 
is the light from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness in this dawning of the Millennial 
Day that reveals these things as pres- 
ent truth, etc.” 

He believed that the time was due 
tor these truths to be made known, and 
if he had not written them, God would 
have found some one else to do so. 

One of the great objects of his life 
was to show that the Bible, when cor- 
rectly translated and rightly under- 
stood is harmonious throughout, and 
gives the most exalted and uplifting 
conception of our Creator and our du- 
ties to him that is possible for a human 
being to attain. To show this com- 
plete harmony of the Bible, of all its 
parts, was no easy task. It meant 
labor. At that time there was great 
indifference on the part of the people. 
Most of them did not seem to care 
whether the various texts of the Bible 
were in harmony with one another or 
not. Each seemed more interested in 


seeking such texts as prove or me 


te prove his particular creed, and ig- 
nored such texts as oppose it. Even 
ninisters, when texts were brought to 
their attention that contradicted their 
creed, would make such remarks as: 
“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about such 
matters as that. There is enough in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew to save 
anybody.” They were merely seeking 
such knowledge as they thought would 
save them and their friends, and 
seemed utterly indifferent as to what 
truth honors God most. In 1st Sam. 
2.30 the Lord says, “Them that honor 
me, I will honor.” This promise is not 
to those who carry on some great work 
of charity or make some great attempt 
to convert the world, for these things 
are often done in such a way as to dis- 
honor God. Many are engaged in 
these things; few make it the chief ob- 
ject of their lives to do those things 
and to preach those doctrines that 
bring most honor to God’s name. Most 
men seem utterly indifferent on this 
Matter. 

At a time when such indifference 
was widely prevalent, Pastor Russell 
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began his work of showing the har- 
mony of the Bible with itself and with 
the character of its Divine Author. He 
saw that there is no way to bring per- 
manent blessing to the human race ex- 
cept through faith in God and faith in 
the Bible. He, therefore, sought to 
show how worthy the Bible is of all 
our faith and love. That was the great 
motive of his life. We know that this 
was his motive, not because he has told 
us so, but because the motive rings 
through every article that he wrote and 
every sermon that he preached. A mo- 
tive like that could not live in a nar- 
row life. It could not find room in a 
little heart. 

Therefore it is natural for us, as 
thoughtful men and women, to inquire, 
“What were the events of his life and 
the various circumstances leading up 
te such a motive? What must his 
childhood, his boyhood and his early 
manhood have been?” 

Charles T. Russell was the second 
son of Joseph L. and Ann Eliza Rus- 
sell, and was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
His father was a well-to-do merchant, 
and the son, when not engaged in 
study. spent much of his time helping 
his father in the store. By so doing, 
he rendered himself liable to the awful 
charge that certain ministers in various 
parts of the country have brought 
against him, that in his early life he 
was “a seller of shirts.” In this work, 
however, he developed the qualities of 
industry, perseverance and earnestness 
of purpose, qualities that have been 
such prominent characteristics of his 
mature years. As the father was a 
very successful business man, it was 
only natural for the son also to begin 
business as a merchant. In this work 
the young man manifested such busi- 
ness acumen that, in a few years, he 
was the owner of five clothing stores. 
In all this work he was so thoroughly 
honest and his goods so thoroughly re- 
liable that his success was marvelous, 
so marvelous that some who then knew 
him believe that if he had continued 
in the mercantile business he might 
have rivaled in the accumulation of 
wealth some of the richest money kings 
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of his day. But his great desire was 
not to be rich, but to be useful. We 
need not tell you this, you may know 
it for yourself when you consider the 
tollowing facts: 

At one time in his life, while he was 
yet a young man, the valuation of his 
real and personal property is said to 
have reached over $200,000. Of this 
$40,000 were spent in the publication 
and circulation of his first book, “Food 
for Thinking Christians.” At varicus 
times he contributed large amounts to 
the Society of which he was president. 
In fact at the time of his death he had 
but $200 left of his own private for- 
tune. Notwithstanding this fact, there 
have been men so ignorant of the tacts 
in the case, or had so little regard for 
truth and veracity as to say: “Russell 
has just started this religious move- 
ment as a money-making scheme.” 
The utter foolishness of such a state- 
ment could not be fully manifest to 
persons unacquainted with the manner 
in which the Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society is operated. The very 
idea of a company of men getting rich 
preaching the gospel without money 
and without price, while their friends 
at the various appointments advertised 
the meetings “Seats free; no collec- 
tion.” The truth of the matter is that 
those ministers who have done this 
talking about “money making scheme” 
concerning Pastor Russell have simply 
been “measuring his corn in their own 
half-bushel.” A man whose own life 
is actuated by low motives cannot ap- 
preciate a higher motive in another 
man. 

In all of Pastor Russell’s work, and 
in all the work of the Society includ- 
ing missionary work, translation of the 
books into all the important modern 
* languages, exhibition of the Photo 
Drama of Creation, etc., not one penny 
was ever solicited and no collection 
was ever taken. That, of course, does 
not mean that money has not been lib- 
erally contributed, but every contribu- 
tion is and must be absolutely volun- 
tary and unsolicited. Two years ago 
last summer in the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, a little girl eight years 
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old came to me after the services and 
said: “Here is five cents to help other 
little boys and girls to see the Photo 
Drama.” The five cents were for- 
warded to the Watch Tower office, 
along with larger contributions, and in 
the course of a few days the proper 
officer of the Society sent her a receipt 
with just the same care that a $50 con- 
tribution in a neighboring town was 
receipted for. 

Pastor Russell was a man of great 
faith, and he always had perfect con- 
fidence that money would be forthcom- 
ing for every work that the Lord 
wanted done. On one occasion, after 
he had spoken to a large audience, he 
was shaking hands with the people as 
they passed out, when a man handed 
him an envelope. He put it into his 
pocket and went on shaking hands. 
After a few minutes some of the 
brethren were consulting with him con- 
cerning some work that all agreed 
would be good to have done; “but 
where was the money to come from?” 
Brother Russell said: “If it is a work 
the “Lord wants done, he will see that 
the money is provided.” He opened 
the envelope. It contained a check 
for one thousand dollars, and the work 
went on. 

Men have sometimes come to him 
and said: “Brother Russell, I have 
been greatly blessed by your explana- 
tion of the Scriptures. I feel that this 
is a great work. How can I get some 
money into it?” This may sound 
strange to men who all their lives have 
been dunned for money “to pay the 
preacher,” but “Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” ‘The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver. The cattle on a thousand hills 
are his,” and he does not need money 
that must be begged for or raffled for 
at box socials or church fairs. 

His “Divine Plan of the Ages” has 
a circulation several times that of any 
other book ever published in the Eng- 
lish language except the Bible. He is 
the author of five other principal books 
and of numerous booklets and tracts. 
He is also the author of the Photo 
Drama of Creation,” which has been 
seen and heard by over nine millions 
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of people. His sermons of recent 
years have appeared regularly every 
week in over a thousand newspapers, 
and are read by millions of people. 
While Pastor Russell had his triends 
and admirers he also had his enemies 
ana persecutors. “All that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution.” So if any one is not suf- 
fering persecution he is not living 
godly in Christ Jesus. When you read 
that a certain man did not have an 
enemy in the world, you have found a 
man that never steadfastly and ear- 
nestly opposed the wrong. On the 
other hand, every man that has done 
anything earnestly to free the race 
from wrong and error and ‘superstition 
has had his opposers and persecutors. 
Christ and all his apostles save one 
suffered martyrdom for the truth they 
preached, and from that day to this, 
every man who stood for unpopular 
truth and against popular error has 
had his persecutors. So Pastor Rus- 


sell has likewise had his persecutors 
who tried to minimize his work, burned 


his books and attempted to destroy his 
good name. Yes, they sometimes 
burned his books, and they did so for 
the very same reason that they used 
to burn the Bibles; they were afraid 
of the truth there was in them. But 
the more they burned the books, the 
more the truth spread. I had the plea- 
sure a few months ago of speaking in 
a town where, not long before, some of 
the religionists had got together and 
agreed to advise the people to burn 
Pastor Russell’s books. In a few 
weeks colporteurs came into the town 
and sold far more books than had been 
burned. The bigots who had burned 
the books had merely aroused the curi- 
osity of the people. In the Dark Ages 
they sometimes sought to terrify the 
people by burning the Bibles in the 
streets, and thus compel them to sub- 
mit to the prescribed forms of religion, 
the “Orthodox” forms. There is too 
much of the spirit of liberty and toler- 
ance in free America for such an in- 
dignity to be perpetrated to-day with- 
cut arousing a sense of justice in the 
minds of those who hate tyranny. 
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It is interesting to note how the 
books have found their way through 
the hands of those who did not ap- 
preciate them into the hands of those 
who did. It often happens that one 
man buys and does not appreciate 
them, then loans them to another man 
who enjoys them with all his heart. At 
one of the conventions, a lady tells us 
that a friend sent her “The Divine 
Plan of the Ages” and she burned it. 
Another friend sent her a second book 
of the same kind, and she burned it. 
A third friend sent her a third book, 
and she stopped and thought. It is 
sometimes a good thing to stop and 
think. “Finally,” says she, “I read 
this book and it burned me.” By 
this, I suppose, she means that it 
burned away all her prejudice and left 
her ready for the heart-glow of joy 
that comes to those who see what 
beautiful truth God has in store for 
those who are ready to enjoy it. 

The parents of Charles T. Russell 
were of the “orthodox” faith, and up 
to the age of fifteen he believed all 
and only such doctrines as his sec- 
tarian ministers took the trouble to 
teach him. To fully understand doc- 
trines at that time was very difficult. 
The clergy as a rule discouraged ques- 
tions. So he simply believed the doc- 
trines of the church he attended, es- 
pecially the doctrine of the eternal tor- 
ment of all except the saints. His fav- 
orite teacher was Spurgeon, because, 
as he said, “he peppered it hot,” his 
claim being that if one believed a 
thing he should tell it with all his 
might. So at the age of fifteen he 
used to go about the city of Pittsburg 
on Saturday evenings with a piece of 
chalk writing on the fence boards and 
telling the people not to fail to attend 
church on Sunday, so that they might 
escape that terrible hell in which he 
so firmly believed. At about this time 
it seems that Providence had decreed 
that he should attempt to reclaim an in- 
fidel friend to Christianity. By skill- 
ful questions that neither layman, or 
minister could answer and hold to the 
accepted creed, the infidel completely 
routed young Russell, and he became 
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a skeptic. He saw, for instance, that 
with the doctrine of eternal torment in 
it he could not believe the Bible; 
though he still held to a belief in God 
and the hope of a future life. 

As he desired to learn the truth in 
regard to the hereafter, the next few 
years were devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the claims of the leading Ori- 
ental religions, all of which he found 
unworthy of credence. At the age of 
twenty he was possessed of much 
knowledge and voluminous data in re- 
gard to “religion” as believed and 
practiced in all parts of the world, but 
his mind was unsatisfied and unsettled. 

At length he decided to search the 
Scriptures for their own answer on 
hell-fire and brimstone. Here was the 
turning point in his life. Picture to 
yourself a young man in the early 
twenties with large business responsi- 
bilities upon him, and with little time 
for research, and yet longing to know 
the truth in regard to the great here- 
after. He believed that the Creator 


of all things must be a loving God, 
and in harmony with this he read in 


the Bible, “God is love.” He also 
read, “The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his 
works.” That too was in harmony 
with what he believed the character of 
the Creator must be. But how could 
he harmonize this with what his creed 
taught? How could God’s_ tender 
mercies be over all his works when 
some of his works, some of his crea- 
tures, were to be roasted eternally in 
an abyss of fire and terrors? How 
could there be any “tender mercies” in 
a course like that? How could our 
loving Creator be a God like that? 
Then the question came, Does the Bi- 
ble really teach the eternal torture of 
the unsaved? 

As he searched the Scriptures for 
the answer, the answer came. Not one 
text, merely, but texts by the hun- 
dreds showing the foolishness and un- 
reasonableness of the doctrine of eter- 
nal torment. We do not know the or- 
der in which these texts came to his 
mind, but we know that they came. He 
read, “The Lord preserveth all them 
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that love him” (Yes, he preserveth 
them, to all eternity. “but all the 
wicked will be destroyed.” It does not 
say “All the wicked will he roast eter- 
nally.” Again he reads, “He that 
converteth the sinner from the error 
of his ways shall save a soul from 
death,” not from eternal torment. 
Again he reads “The soul that sinneth 
it shall die,” not live in torment eter- 
nally. In fact, he saw that all the 
comparisons and contrasts in the Bible 
are never between life in happiness 
and life in misery, but always between 
life and death, eternal life or eternal 
death, all the wicked utterly destroyed 
in what the Scriptures call “the second 
death,” so completely destroyed that 
“they shali be as though they had not 
been,” and even “the remembrance of 
the wicked shall rot,” utterly pass 
from the memory of all forever. Then 
this young man saw God finally -tri- 
umphant over all evil, when “at his 
name every knee shall bow,” when “at 
the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow, in heaven on the earth and under 
the earth, and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory 
of the Father.” So he saw the whole 
giad universe uniting in one grand 
hymn of praise to the Creator, no room 
in that happy universe for men or de- 
mons who choose to remain in rebel- 
lion against the Creator, but all ready 
to join in a hymn of praise. Then this 
young man saw a loving God looking 
down upon a sin-cursed earth with an 
eye of pity and love, and in order to 
make it possible for us to have eternal 
life, he must give what was dearest to 
him in the whole universe. ‘For God 
so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not die eternally 
tut live eternally.” When, as a young 
man, Charles T. Russell saw all this 
and far more, his great heart was 
thrilled to its very depths. He was 
ready to do anything for the God he 
had found to be so wise, so loving, so 
wonderful. It was then that he gave 
his heart to the Lord in full consecra- 
tion, ready to do or say or be what- 
ever the Lord might show him. Little 
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did he care for wealth, or fame, or 
worldly pleasure. He had found a 
better God than he before had known, 
and he must tell it, and he did tell it 
cut with a shout, hallelujah! Praise 
God’s holy name, that he has found a 
man strong enough, true enough, brave 
enough to vindicate His character 
from the unscriptural and unreasonable 
doctrine of eternal torment. To the 
very ends of the earth he has told the 
Bible truth that “the wages of sin is 
death,” and not eternal torment. Yes, 
and his words have been heard, heard 
by many who will not admit that they 
have heard, believed by many who 
will not admit that they believe. A 
few years ago a minister who was then 
preaching in this country was asked by 
one of his parishioners if he believed 
the doctrine of eternal tornient. He 
admitted that he did not. “Then why 
do you preach it?” asked the parish- 
ioner. “Oh, there has to be some kind 
of a whip to bring them in,” was the 
reply. A minister who used to preach 
in Waynesburg made the same admis- 
sion to one of his parishioners. “Then 
why don’t you tell your congregation 
sc?” said the parishioner. “If I did 
that, I could not hold this pastorate,” 
was the reply. A minister of Wash- 
ington, Pa., made the same admission. 
The young man said to the minister: 
“Then, why don’t you tell your congre- 
gation? He replied: “Young man, my 
bread isn’t buttered on that side.” 
That is the very class of men that are 
circulating false reports about Pastor 
Russell and other men who are op- 
posing their false doctrines. 

“Yes, but in regard to Pastor Rus- 
sell’s character, the people say——” 
Yes, “the people say” and “the people 
said” are the cudgels with which Satan 
has destroyed the reputation of many 
an innocent man. A few years ago, 
W. W. Giles, a leading financier of 
Brown Summit, N. C., made the fol- 
lowing offer and: published it broad- 
cast wherever the English language is 
spoken: 

“I have 


deposited $1,000 in the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
Greensboro, N. C., and $500 in the 
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First National Bank of Miami, Flor- 
ida, to be paid to the first person who 
proves through any court of justice in 
the United States that Pastor Russell 
is guilty of immorality such as is the 
gossip of those ministers who preach 
‘for pay.’”” No one ever responded. 

The editor of the Evening Journal 
of Wilmington, Del., about two years 
ago, published a statement that his 
columns were open to the publication 
of anything that might be published 
against Pastor Russell’s character, pro- 
vided the whole truth was stated with 
all the related circumstances and ac- 
companied by the writer’s name. Why 
did none of Pastor Russell’s defamers 
respond to this fair offer? 

The people say! The people said! 
Satan’s weapon now; Satan’s weapon 
always. The people said that Jesus 
was a blasphemer. His friends on one 
occasion “went out to lay hold on him, 
tor they said, He is beside himself.” 
The people said that the apostles were 
unfit to live, and put them to death. 
The people said that the noble John 
Huss was unfit to live, and when they 
burned him at the stake, they confined 
a ball of brass in his mouth, in order, 
as the historian states, “that the peo- 
pie might not understand his just de- 
fense against their unjust condemna- 
tion.” The people said that the brave 
Savonarola was a heretic and they 
hanged him and afterwards burned his 
body in reproach. 

The people said that the noble Alex- 
andre Campbell was a. “heretic.” “He 
is not orthodox.” “He is little better 
than an infidel.” The people said that 
the brave and true John Wesley was a 
“falsifier,” “a fomenter of strife,” “a 
breeder of contention.” They talked 
about the jealousy of his wife against 
Sarah Ryan, the jealousy against him 
of the husband of Sophia Christiana 
Williamson and how his wife finally 
deserted him. Does what the people 
say, weaken our confidence in the pur- 
ity of John Wesley’s life? By no 
means. The only difficulty was that 
he was so pure-minded himself that he 
forgot to guard himself well against 
impure minds who were watching to 
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find a charge against him. John Wes- 
ley, Alexander Campbell, Charles T. 
Russell, three of the bravest, purest 
men of modern times and the three 
most severely persecuted and _ slan- 
dered. Do we believe those slanders? 
Not if we are charitable, thoughtful 
and wise. Their names will go down 
in history together as the three great- 
est and truest reformers of the last 
two hundred years. We have only 
space to conclude with a quotation 
from Judge Rutherford: 

From a personal and painstaking 
examination of every charge that has 
been made against Pastor Russell, I 
am thoroughly convinced and confi- 
dently state that he is the most un- 
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justly persecuted man on earth. Not- 
withstanding this, his good work con- 
tinues, and thousands testify to the 
blessings received therefrom. For 
many years he has stood forth to bat- 
tle for the right. He is prematurely 
aged from his arduous and unselfish 
labors in behalf of mankind. He is 
loved most by those who know him 
best, and while he has some relentless 
enemies, his staunch and substantial 
friends are numbered by the thou- 
sands. 

When the memory of his traducers 
has perished from the earth, the good 
name and good deeds of Pastor Russell 
will live immortal in the hearts of 
the people. 
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Joel 3 :9-14 


“Beat each Pruning Hook to Spear.” 
Raise on high your martial song. 

As the Day of God draws near, 

“Let the weak say I am strong.” 

As the wine grapes disappear, 

When within the wine press trod, 

So the nations melt with fear 

In thy wrath, Jehovah God! 


“Beat your ploughshares into swords, 
“Let the weak say I am strong.” 
Summon Kaisers, Czars and Lords, 
All the champions of Wrong. 

Like to vessels made of clay 
Smitten by an iron rod; 

So the kingdoms fall away 

In thy wrath, Jehovah God! 


RoBErT D. Work. 





The Story of the Miracle 


Told in California 
By Otto von Geldern 


(All rights reserved.) 


(Continued from last month) 





(SYNOPSIS—A number of prominent characters in the old pioneer town 
of Sonoma, Northern California, drop into the hotel’s cheerful gathering 
room, during the evening hours, and swap tales, experiences and all that 
goes to make entertaining conversation. The subject of miracles starts 
a discussion, joined in by the old Spanish padre, lovingly christened 
Father Sunday. The judge, or Jux, as he was nicknamed by his cronies, 
begins a story based on a recent dream, in which a supposed miracle was 
wrought. He dreamed that he had died, and that his soul wandered in 
space, visiting celestial palaces, hearing rhythmic harmonies and scenes of 
soul-stirring splendor, grandeur and beauty. He visited the Palace of 
God, where all spoke in whispers, but none there had seen Him. He 
failed to find his name in the record of the dead. Later he was conducted 


to the Realm of Satan.) 











friends, that I am giving you im- 
pressions only, and that it is 
difficult for me to be very defin- 

ite in drawing any conclusions from 
this extraordinary experience of mine. 
“And now I was walking, actually 


Be you must keep in mind, my 


walking along as naturally as any 
wanderer on earth, accompanied by 
these angels who spoke little, but who 
were always ready to answer an in- 
quisitive question. Before fully real- 
izing that we were on a_ delightful 
tramp, we reached, without apparent 
difficulty, the destination for which 
we were aiming, and I was surprised 
to find the suburbs of the home of 
Satan rather agreeable than otherwise. 

“A somewhat severe looking man- 
sion nestled in an extensive park of 
stately trees, of melancholy poplars 
and weeping willows, fringing an 


Acheron that did not look at all woe- 
ful, and amidst the most shapely and 
graceful shrubbery. This aristocratic 
domain gave one a feeling of solid 
comfort, rather than one of gayety and 
hilarity. It was certainly a dignified 
abode, this satanic residence, and 
there was nothing foreboding or in- 
timidating about it. 

“The objects around me were more 
than ever three-dimensional, if I ex- 
press my conception correctly; in fact, 
they were as natural as they could by 
any possibility be, so that I became 
more and more at ease and reconciled 
to my surroundings. If there were 
fiery furnaces and Dantenian places of 
horror here, then they were so artfully 
concealed that no one could by any 
possibility suspect their existence. 

“While my soul was not entirely re- 
lieved from the fear of future torture 
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and unhappiness, I had lost, at least, 
all apprehension of immediate dan- 
ger. 

“We walked through the park and 
gardens, where smart looking fellows, 
who greeted us courteously—imps, the 
angels called them, as they exchanged 
pleasantries with them—vwere industri- 
ously at work, and before many mo- 
ments we entered the portals of the 
stately mansion and were received by 
a swarthy looking usher, who took us 
at once to what he called the library. 

“This library, unlike so many others 
that I have had occasion to visit, con- 
tained books. It was noted particu- 
larly for its artistic arrangement of 
beautiful cases holding a bewildering 
number of them. What struck me at 
once as remarkable was an array of 
all the noted philosophers from the 
earliest Sages of the Ancients, down 
to Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Mill and Herbert Spen- 
cer. Similar literature was scattered 
about on tables and chairs, and the 
whole environment indicated the re- 
treat of the serious student, of the man 
who finds pleasure in communing with 
the wisdom of the past and the know- 
ledge of the present. 

“Portraits of noted philosophers 
adorned the walls; steel engravings 
they were; while two oil paintings, one 
representing an ignivomous and catas- 
trophal outburst of Vesuvius and the 
other the great conflagration of an- 
cient Rome, added a certain vivid col- 
oring to the austere surroundings. 

“The room was elegantly furnished 
with all its severity. The most beau- 
tiful rug I ever saw, in which the 
plainer colors were harmoniously 
blended into a subdued but cheerful 
hue, covered almost the entire floor; 
to step upon it was a real pleasure, it 
was so soft and yielding, and so warm- 
ing to the feet. 

“A sideboard ran along the wall, 
richly hewn in solid oak, which car- 
ried the usual odds and ends required 
by a convivial gentleman in his occu- 
pations of leisure. Glasses, mugs, 
jars, card-cases, dice boxes, beautifully 
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carved and lined with embossed lea- 
ther, chess boards with the most ex- 
quisite little ivory men; all these de- 
tails my eyes were running over hast- 
ily, when—Satan himself entered. 

“Now, friends, you cannot imagine 
a more congenial fellow than the one 
who greeted me open-heartedly, with 
all the grace of a cavallero. 

“He had been informed in the in- 
terim of the object of our mission, and 
dismissed the angels, who had been 
my guides, in the most affable and 
condescending manner. 

“*How do you do, Tobias Sever- 
ence? I am, indeed, delighted to see 
you. I hope you will like it here. Let 
me offer you some refreshments. No? 
Iam sorry. Your business with me is 
attending to now. I have instructed 
Pipifax, my private secretary, to look 
up all the records in our registration 
vault, and he will let us know the re- 
sult as soon as he is finished. It will 
not be long, because he has a large 
staff of clerks at his command who are 
expert searchers of records. Do not 
let all this worry you in the least, and 
in the meantime make yourself freely 
at home here.’ 

“This Mephistopheles—I prefer to 
call him by that name, for he strongly 
reminded me of Goethe’s immortal 
creation—possessed a personality so 
entirely different from that which I 
had always conceived it to be. My 
early Quaker education had given me 
a false impression of him. You have 
gathered by this time, my friends, that 
he had the appearance of a man of the 
world, with refined manners and the 
mest polished address, and such was, 
indeed, the case. There was neither 
hoof nor horn, nor did I find any evi- 
dence of the proverbial spiked tail; in 
fact, he had no tail at all. 

“He was of middle age, tall and 
slender in figure, with broad shoulders 
upon which rested a well shaped head, 
covered with hair as glossy and black 
as a raven’s plumage. He had a pair 
of penetrating eyes, fiery as two coals, 
that were constantly piercing through 
one. 


“He was becomingly, I may say 
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fashionably dressed, and he carried 
himself with a genial decorum. His 
gestures were those of an educated 
gentleman and his speech was fault- 
less. He conversed with animation, 
and interestingly. 

“After having welcomed me as one 
clubman would another, he did not 
hesitate to give me bits of information 
in a chatty way about the immediate 
environments of his realm, explaining 
this or that detail of the objects about 
him without being obtrusive. And, 
through all his explanations, there ran 
a certain strain of philosophical argu- 
ment which was very entertaining, to 
say the least. 

“It is difficult for me to give you his 
exact words and phrasing, but I shall 
attempt to repeat to you what he did 
say. 

“Tt is all very well,’ he said pleas- 
antly, ‘to build scintillating cloud cas- 
tles and lofty star-dust edifices, but, I 
assure you, they are cold and dismal 
to abide in. They lack every comfort 
of aclub. Ideals are noble and edify- 
ing, no doubt, but they do not get us 
anywhere. We must take the things 
and the conditions as we find them; to 
attempt to change them is the most 
thankless undertaking I know of. To 
try it is to be sacrificed. But that is 
another story, and I don’t feel inclined 
to go too deeply into that. 

“*We require animation and _ en- 
ergy. To acquire them needs warmth; 
the mere cold light with all its bright- 
ness is not enough; we must have a 
fire, and it takes considerable effort 
now-a-days to keep one going, not to 
mention’—and he said this more to 
himself than he did to me—'the sup- 
ply of sulphur which is becoming 
scarce and more and more expensive. 
I know this subject well, you may be- 
lieve me, for I am the most expert 
pyrotechnologist in existence to-day.’ 

“*And, after all, my dear Jux,’ he 
was getting pleasantly familiar by this 
time, ‘a good fire has its decided ad- 
vantages if one doesn’t get too close 
tc it. Those who do will necessarily 
suffer, but that is their own fault. Who 
told them to stick their hands into it?’ 
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“*Before I had my so-called fall, I, 
too, had lofty ideals, but they were 
ideals only, without that something 
which I found necessary to warm me 
up to them. I prefer this genial 
warmth; it makes me cheerful, and I 
may tell you frankly that there are 
others who have the same craving for 
it. 

“ ‘Tt seems that no one is ever sat- 
isfied with existing conditions, be 
these conditions ever so perfect. Just 
imagine yourself, if you will, within 
the most ideal and beatific environ- 
ment; nothing is more certain than 
this, that in time you will tire of its 
monotony and of the constant recur- 
rence of beatification. You will long 
for a change, and so would any one. 
Do you understand now why the in- 
dwellers of heaven call here at inter- 
vals to enjoy a brief relaxation ? Noth- 
ing tires me so much as a so-called 
saint in active service; he is very try- 
ing.’ 

“Having chatted along in this man- 
ner for nearly an hour, the swarthy 
usher, who was called Charon, entered, 
and with deep obeisance announced 
that Pipifax desired to report that he 
had searched every available record, 
and that the name of Tobias Sever- 
ence could not be found. 

“This gave me a_ violent shock. 
What great misfortune awaited me 
now? Neither in heaven nor hell had 
it been deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to place my name on record. Was 
there ever any one subjected to such 
absolute neglect and ignominy? I 
could not constrain my tears. 

“Mephistopheles laughed heartily. 
‘We are now, indeed, in a double di- 
lemma, if you will admit the absur- 
dity of such a thing with four horns to 
it. The difficulties are heaping them- 
selves upon us; but never mind, Jux, 
there is a solution to every problem, 
and I shall certainly find one to this.’ 

“He thereupon ordered Charon to 
call Pipifax, an imp of the most sa- 
gacious appearance, who entered re- 
spectfully and awaited his master’s 
pleasure. 

“*Thou wilt go at once to celestial 
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headquarters, Pipifax, and thou wilt 
report there the results of thy search. 
Thou wilt thereupon request, upon my 
authority, that a celestial emissary 
with full plenipotentiary powers be 
sent to me to take counsel with me, in 
order that we may be prepared to 
make a final disposition of this soul.’ 

“Pipifax, without uttering a word, 
withdrew in the same respectful man- 
ner in which he had entered the li- 
brary. Implicit obedience, without 
question, appeared to be the order of 
the day here.” 

““Do not become alarmed, my 
friend,’ continued Mephistopheles. 
“You are my guest for the present, and 
while under my roof you shall not only 
enjoy its hospitality, but also its pro- 
tection. 

“It is difficult at times to trace a 
record, but if you will leave it to me 
there will be a way out of the diffi- 
culty. I have never failed to find an 
expedient. Pipifax has suggestions 
and new thoughts that are worth their 
weight in gold. He is a jewel, indeed, 
and absolutely loyal and true-blue.’ 

“I was perfectly willing to admit 
Pipifax’ high carat value, but I thought 
very strongly that there were in real- 
ity two jewels, and that the casket 
which contained the one would be in- 
complete without the other. 

“T don’t know why, but I was slowly 
beginning to lose that degree of trust 
in my host which I seemed to have for 
him in the beginning; that is, before 
he deluged me with his pithy philo- 
sophical statements and catchy aphor- 
isms. I appeared to be so small and 
insignificant as compared to this re- 
sourceful intellect, that I felt like 
crawling into the most remote corner 
before him; that is, I was beginning to 
fear him, although he gave me no tan- 
gible reason for doing so. 

“He evidently noticed the change in 


my demeanor, for the penetrating 


search of his coal-black eyes seemed 
to be able to fathom me long before 
I had time to digest the thought that 
had come to me, 

“ ‘Come now, Severance, and do not 
lose your confidence in me,’ Mephis- 
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tcpheles began again in the most con- 
soling manner. ‘There is no reason 
to do so. You have been taught in 
your early youth to abhor me, to loathe 
me and to shrink from me, but that 
is no reason why you should be un- 
just. Are you not willing to admit 
now that I have been very much ma- 
ligned ?’ 

“Tt is said of me that I am the 
arch-fiend, the father of lies, the 
prince of darkness, the beelzebub, the 
foul fiend, the tempter, the traducer, 
the dia-bolos who delights in throwing 
about or in displacing the order of 
things. 

“ “Now let me tell you that I am 
nothing of the kind. I am simply one 
who disagrees, and disagreeing, ne- 
gates. J am the spirit of negation. 

“*That means that I am not positive- 
ly bad, but negatively good. Badness 
is nothing but negative goodness; that 
is, goodness with a minus sign before 
it. The reverse, too, holds for those 
who claim to be good, for a so-called 
saint is negatively bad, and if you will 
take the trouble to square him he be- 
comes positively bad.’ 

“There is a decided advantage in 
Icoking at the order of things from 
the negative standpoint, as you will 
now have recognized.’ 

“This sophistry made me _ still 
more doubtful. I had never heard, in 
all my earthly career, any reasoning 
like this. Any one able to premise 
an argument on such fundamentals as 
these, is so superior to a Philadelphia 
lawyer that he could yield to him 
cards and spades in a game of casino 
and then beat him with his eyes shut. 
Where is there an American lawyer in 
our glorious Republic, in our home of 
the free, who could equal this? 

“Again, Mephistopheles appeared to 
anticipate me; he seemed to be able 
to read my thoughts, and, always ready 
to take up a new subject, he said: 

“*T take you to be an American and 
a disciple of the law, whereof you 
were a ‘well-deserving pillar,’ no 
doubt. As an American you cherish 
the Republican form of government, 
as you should. But, my dear fellow, 
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let me tell you that this form of gov- 
ernment, although the most ideal that 
has ever been conceived, does not 
work out well in practice. Now here, 
where everything runs like clockwork, 
we have the most ideal monarchy that 
it is possible for your imagination to 
picture. And you must not forget 
that the idealists control this entire 
machinery. 

“*The celestial majesty is the ab- 
solute power here, whose will is law, 
and we don’t propose to look around 
the angelic hosts to find a suitable can- 
didate for this office and to elect him 
by enfranchised angels and imps. Not 
if we know ourseives, for the imps 
would soon have the best of it, and I 
know that that would not work well. 
Our well-organized plan of governing 
the universe would be very seriously 
handicapped if we did, and unless we 
hold onto the principle of the One 
Power eternally, we will find ourselves 
in a serious dilemma very soon. Your 
solar system alone, if not handled 
properly, would find itself in a cha- 
otic condition in a very short time, for 
that old earth of yours, because of 
your Philadelphia lawyers, is very ob- 
streperous at times, which is enough 
to upset the best regulated conditions 
over night.’ 

“He saw that I was getting wroth 
under these implications, and I was 
about to answer him hotly, when he 
continued rapidly: 

“Don’t interrupt me, Jux, I know 
well what you are going to say; you are 
going to resent any aspersion on your 
form of government. I do not blame 
you; on the contrary, I honor you for 
this loyalty; but you must admit that I 
am better acquainted here than you 
are, and that I am making a justified 
statement when I tell you that the only 
practical form of government suited to 
supermundane affairs is by a king of 
heaven and not by a president of 
heaven. That shows you how much of 
a dia-bolos I am. 

“‘T am speaking to you very disin- 
terestedly, for as far as I am personally 
concerned, I would prefer a celestial 
republic, because that would give me 
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an opportunity to do some politics, and 
politics is a game in which I am art- 
master. You see that as a politician I 
am out of business here, but that does 
not prevent me from taking a hand in 
the politics of your little earth, when- 
ever I require a little diversion and a 
mental stimulus. I have known your 
citizens to halloo themselves hoarse, 
and they didn’t know that they were 
shouting for me. O, how Pipifax and 
I have chuckled over this; it is a little 
comedy we play sometimes to amuse 
ourselves when things are dull. We 
have watched the torch-light proces- 
sions from here of the puppets and 
marionettes whose strings we held in 
our hands, and we laughed over their 
antics, and we shrieked with laughter, 
until it was impossible to laugh any 
more. Your country, my dear fellow, 
is, indeed, the greatest country that has 
ever been established on the face of 
the insignificant planet earth, and it 
will increase in greatness with the ad- 
vance of time, but mark me, Jux, not 
because of your political institutions, 
but in spite of them.’ 

“T need not tell you, my friends, that 
these reflections upon the intelligence 
of our people and upon the dignity of 
my country did not please me. While 
I perceived in all he said a very astute 
and convincing method of diagnosis, 
one that I could not help admiring, I 
felt intuitively that he must be in the 
wrong; but I had lost the ability to de- 
fend myself. Think of this, my 
friends, I, the talkative Jux, one of 
the best after-dinner speakers whom 
my college had ever sent out into the 
gastronomical world to ease the ali- 
mentation of his fellow man. 

“Mephistopheles seemed to have 
hypnotized me, so that I was unable 
to gather my thoughts sufficiently to 
meet him. I felt now that I was abso- 
lutely in his power, and that unless 
other events occurred to release me, I 
was hopelessly enmeshed. I realized 
for the first time that there was some- 
thing sinister behind all this—yes, I 
was becoming fully convinced of it. 

“Mephistopheles’ reference to the 
scarcity and cost of sulphur some little 
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time ago occurred to me again, and I— 
always so practical in mundane mat- 
ters—could not imagine the necessity 
for sulphur in starting or maintaining a 
fire. Did he not tell me boastingly 
that he was the greatest of all pyro- 
technologists? Why did he acquire 
the intricate scientific knowledge of 
pyrotechnics? For the purpose of 
steeping a cup of tea, or for roasting a 
quail on toast? Hardly. Of what na- 
ture, then, were his ignigenous ob- 
jects? 

“TI was deeply concerned about all 
this, when a knock at the door an- 
nounced the swarthy Charon, who in- 
formed his master that Pipifax had re- 
turned and that he wished to present 
the arch-angel Gabriel, who had been 
commissioned from celestial headquar- 
ters. 

“*T know—I know,’ said Mephisto- 
pheles nervously and irascibly, ‘but 
tor the purpose of presentation I need 
not Pipifax. He hath performed his 
duty and his services end there for the 


present. Admit, however, and at once, 
the Commissioner Gabriel, with whom 
I have important business of a perso- 
nal nature concerning neither Pipifax 


nor thyself. But remain within call 
should I need thee. Also, see to it that 
the mansion is carefully guarded, for 
I would not have transpire that which 
may occur here.’ 

“Charon withdrew with a low bow of 
submissiveness, and a moment there- 
after he ushered into the library the an- 
gelic messenger referred to as Gabriel. 

“I don’t believe that I ever saw a 
more beautiful personage. He was a 
youth rather than a man, tall and well 
built, with the face of an Apollo. His 
features were classic into the minutest 
detail. He carried himself like a sol- 
dier, erect and manly, but with the 
aristocratic reserve of a noble knight. 
Auburn hair fell in wavelets upon his 
shoulders, framing a face expressive 

of seriousness and intent of purpose. 

“He was dressed in the loose flow- 
ing garments of the classic period, 
which were girdled at the loins; on 
the left side he carried a sword, which 
was not straight in its alignment, but 
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forged in waves like the body of a 
crawling serpent. I had heard of Ga- 
briel before, but I always associated 
him with the blowing of a horn, as if 
calling to arms, rather than with the 
more serious attributes of martial ac- 
tivity. 

“When he entered, nothing was said 
for some moments; both principals 
bewed slightly to one another and 
looked at me. 

“Finally, Mephistopheles took 
initiative and said very earnestly: 

“ ‘Gabriel, thou hast been sent on a 
mission of great importance. It con- 
cerneth the futurity of a human soul 
upon which I have as great a claim as 
theu hast. Had there been a record of 
it, this unusual, nay extraordinary di- 
lemma would not have arisen, but as 
thou knowest, neither within thy 
realms nor in mine have our most ex- 
pert searchers of records been able to 
trace this most unfortunate, this more 
than lost, I may say this orphaned hu- 
man soul.’ 

“Then spoke Gabriel with a strong, 
manly and intonated voice, like an ex- 
horting clergyman from his pulpit: 

“‘Why unfortunate and why lost? 
The repentant are never lost, because 
we who feel for them are willing to 
shelter them, and we hold out to them 
the glory of salvation. With this holy 
weapon, symbolized by my flaming 
sword, the heavenly hosts are enabled 
tc overcome all its enemies. 

“*We recognize but the one funda- 
mental and divine doctrine which glor- 
ifies all creation by a process of sa- 
cred purification, so that the souls of 
all mortal creatures may be made fit 
tc abide in perpetual harmony and in 
eternal bliss. On the contrary, 


the 


“*Thou, the spirit of negation, 
Doest proclaim that all creation 
Is but worthy of damnation.’ 


“*Oh, how fair!’ answered Mephis- 
topheles with a sneer. 

“And he asked: ‘What doeth thy 
plan of salvation lead to? The per- 
sonal liberty to go about among wet 
clouds and sneeze and shiver forever 
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with the cold. And thou wouldst do 
thy so-called saving even against the 
wishes of those who care not for it, 
while I have never made a claim for 
a soul that was not conscribed to me 
from the beginning.’ 

“*All thy arguments, Satan,’ re- 
turned Gabriel, ‘are needless and all 
thy sophistry is spent in vain. I am 
here with plenipotentiary power to re- 
turn to heaven with this soul, and with 
it I shall return.’ 

“Said Mephistopheles: ‘Maybe thou 
wilt and mayhap thou wilt not. Why 
didst thou keep it not when thou hadst 
it there ? Why didst thou send it here? 
Didst do this to observe the form of 
the law only to evade it and to repu- 
diate its ruling later on?’ 

“You have noticed that during their 
conversation both were referring to 
me. the masculine Jux, as it. This low- 
ered me greatly in my own estimation, 
and I cannot tell you how deeply this 
apparent affront humiliated me. A 
rule in Latin grammar relegates all 
nouns that cannot be declined to the 
neuter gender, and I seemed to have 


become, O irony of fate, an indeclin- 
able something not even worthy of 
gender, let alone sex. 


“Gabriel took up _ the discussion 
again at this point and said very deter- 
minedly: 

“All arguments and discussions are 
neither here nor there; but whatever 
thou hast to say, say it now and do so 
speedily, so that we may draw this 
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unpleasant incident to a close.’ 

“Mephistopheles retorted calmly and 
deliberately : 

“*Thou art in a great hurry for 
which I see no reason. We have met 
kere to adjust a difficulty, not to claim 
a victory before it is won. This situa- 
tion may not arise again in aeons. We: 
ere confronting it now, however, and 
it necessitates a well digested plan of 
action to settle the dispute, for the de- 
cision will create a precedent for all 
time.’ 

“*This soul,’ referring to me again, 
‘must be disposed of, and its disposi- 
tion is not a matter of an arbitrary 
wish, but a subject entitled to a due 
process of the law. Under the immut- 
able laws by which we both abide, it 
hath become necessary to decide, in 
some just and equitable manner, who 
shall lay claim to it, either thou or I. 
That much thou wilt grant me.’ 

“*But doest thou know of any para- 
graph in our code or corpus juris cov- 
ering this unusual and extraordinary 
case? I know the musty pandects all 
by rote, and yet am I in great perplex- 
ity, for not a single clause or section 
have I found possible of application. 

“ ‘Now, I shall leave it to thee, Gab- 
riel, to suggest a method by which this 
may be done. I see thou, too, art in 
a quandary. Thy sense of justice doeth 
not deny that we both possess an equal 
right under that law which hath been 
recognized by us from all eternity.’ 


(To be continued.) 














The Storm King 


By Eugenia Lyon Dow 


With frightful din and furious might 
The King of Storms stalks forth to-night. 
Relentlessly with wind and rain 

He beats against my window pane, 

As he were loth to pass me by 

While I am sheltered, warm and dry. 


The inky blackness of the night 

Is rent by lightning, dazzling white, 
And echoing thunder, crash on crash, 
Gives back the challenge of each flash. 
A myriad voices rise and fall 

As disembodied spirits call; 

And as each fitful blast goes by, 

It bears a long-drawn, wailing cry 

As if some soul from love’s estate 
Were vainly calling for his mate. 


My neighbor just across the way 

Whose light gleams dimly through the gray, 
A vigil keeps as well as I— 

She, too, is sheltered, warm and dry. 
But out upon the boisterous sea 

Her lover’s ship rides gallantly. 

Upon her knees the whole night through 
She prays for him and all his crew. 

And such the power of prayer and love 
To guard the depths, or heights above, 
Her love a pathway through the foam 
Will show to guide her lover home. 


I see her light grow dim, and blur. 

How gladly I’d change place with her. 
The tearless anguish, doubts and fears, 
The agony—for years on years 

I’d bravely bear if chance might be 
’Twould bring my lost love back to me. 


Blow deathless wirds, and rage and roar,. 
Your force can reach that far off shore 
Where mignonette and heartsease grow 
Whose sweetness I may never know! 
Blow on! The world is yours to-night, 

I glory in your awful might; 

Had I your power I would not be 

The helpless toy of destiny! 









A Kindergarten of Romance 


By Will McCracken 


ered and turned aside from his 

accuser’s scrutiny, as he sat be- 

side her on the porch settee. 
After nearly a year’s engagement. to 
Bertha (on probation), he felt that 
they were drifting apart, and all on ac- 
count of what seemed to him as a 
mere trifle. 

Glancing furtively toward her again 
as she continued to speak, he experi- 
enced a thrill at her sparkling beauty, 
a flush: upon her cheeks, her brown 
eyes flashing, and the morning sun re- 
vealing a shade of red in her auburn 
hair. Why, he thought, should she 
take him to task for his one innocent 
delight in life, that of exploring the 
intricate passages and lofty chambers 
of nature’s underground wonder of the 
West—the Marble Caves of Oregon. 

“I suppose, Duncan, you received 
that cut on your temple while crawling 
through some crevice in your marble 
halls ?” 

“Yes,” he answered humbly. “You 
are a good guesser, Bert.” 

“And the sprained wrist ?” 

“Got that in a little fall by the River 
Styx.” 

Bertha, with an impatient shrug, 
turned her face toward the south, her 
companion’s gaze settling in the same 
direction. The foothills of the Siski- 
yous loomed large through the clear 
spring air, and Duncan could locate 
the exact position of old Grayback 
mountain. And there seemed to come 
to him again that call to the place in 
the hills yonder where nature had for 
unknown centuries been carving out 
her vaulted chambers. A slight 
breeze tossed a spray of the girl’s 
tresses across his line of vision, and 


[Dexia LANGE’S eyes wav- 


a meadow lark in pursuit of his mate 
fluttered for a moment beneath the 
porch. 

“I would not care so much,” she 
continued, turning toward him, “if you 
only had a little spark of romance in 
your heart.” 

“Romance?” he cried in astonish- 
ment. “Why, I’m full of it, Bert—as 
full as a queen bee is of pluck, only I 
haven’t had a chance to show you the 
real stuff.” 

“Yes, there’s your slang again; you 
do not make a single effort to im- 
prove.” 

Duncan arose and on tiptoe luxuri- 
ously stretched his five feet six inches 
of stature, and as his heels came to 
the floor with a clatter, the impact of 
his 190 pounds caused the windows to 
rattle. “I guess I’m not much account 
at anything except selling automo- 
biles, and I could improve there, too,” 
he admitted. 

Bertha arose and stood before him. 
“You are right. I hear your company 
is mourning the loss of business in this 
territory.” 

At last the other’s eyes steadied and 
met hers. “So?—and them writing 
me a fine letter of commendation for 
working up a seventeen per cent iu- 
crease over last year? Whoever sere- 
naded you with that line of music 
peddled out the wrong dope on - 

“Duncan Lange—such talk!” she 
cried. ‘‘Why don’t you try and stop it? 
I do wish you would take Dick Fea- 
therstone as a pattern; he is so pol- 
ished. And he is imbued with such 
a fine spirit of romance that I am sure 
you will benefit by associating with 
him.” 

Then as Duncan looked up at her 
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from the bottom of the steps, as he 
was leaving, she smiled, and he felt 
that after all he was fortunate in hav- 
ing such a prize to strive after. 

“I have determined to visit your 
wonderful caverns next Saturday,” she 
announced. “Brother Jim and Katie 
are going, and last night I consented 
to be one of the party. And also they 
may invite Dick Featherstone. Jim 
said you must be sure and go.” 

“Let’s see—to-day is Tuesday,” he 
mused aloud. “I don’t know that I can 
get away, Bertha, though I might make 
it later in the afternoon.” 

Then as he hurried down the street, 
his thoughts turned to the ideals of the 
girl he had just left, and he could not 
help feeling that she was a trifle too 
exacting. She did not like to hear him 
express himself in slang, yet he knew 
he was gradually breaking himself of 
the habit. She had voiced in favor of 
a spirit of romance, and had cited 
Featherstone as an example. Think- 
ing thus, the slight travail of his soul 
gave birth to an idea. “I'll show her 
about ‘being imbued with a spirit of 
romance.’” He turned into Main 
street and went straight to the office of 
Dick Featherstone. 

“Want to consult 
stone.” 

“Right in my line, Mr. Lange.” 

“Nothing in it for you this time,” 
laughed Duncan, and he proceeded to 
outline his plan. 

“She thinks I’m short on this roman- 
tic stuff, and this will be the great 
demonstration,” he explained, as he 
finished. 

“She'll either hate you or eat out of 
your hand,” said the attorney, laugh- 
ing. 

“That’s my idea. I can’t stand the 
way things are going now. She has 
changed during the past six months, 
and not only criticises me, but holds 
you up as an example.” 

Dick’s attempt to show displeasure 
at this announcement was a partial 
failure. He thought of Bertha War- 
ren’s generous income from her two 
office buildings, and of his own meagre 
practice, and a ray of hope loomed up 


you, Feather- 
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within him. As his visitor departed, 
he watched him walk with rapid strides 
across the street, and snapping his 
fingers with each step. 
“Pretty much all ivory,” the attor- 
ney remarked aloud. 
ak * 


8 * 


It was nearly noon, four days later, 
that Bertha Warren, Jim Warren and- 
his wife, with Featherstone in the rear 
leading a pack horse, tramped down 
the trail 2 half mile from the Oregon 
caves. They had walked the nine 
tedious miles from the ranch where 
they had left the automobile, and 
then hired a horse, in three and a half 
hours. The climb over the two divides 
on the western slopes of Grayback 
mountain had tired them, and they 
were commencing to discuss the good 
things the pack contained for dinner. 

“There’s another gray squirrel,” 
cried Bertha. Isn’t it a beauty?” 

As the nimble rodent sped up into 
the branches of the great fir, she chir- 
ruped shrillly. A moment later Mrs. 
Warren called in a low voice to the 
others. 

“Look, look!” she whispered loudly, 
pointing ahead on the trail. 

Not more than a hundred yards from 
them stood a strange appearing man. 
Tall and slimly built, he was clothed 
only in a breech-clout and jacket of 
fawn-skin, and with moccasins pro- 
tecting the feet. In his left hand he 
held a fluttering grouse, while in the 
right he grasped a polished stick from 
the crooked manzanita bush. With his 
hair hanging to his ears, and staring 
eyes above the bushy beard, his ap- 
pearance held the party spell bound 
and mute. Standing thus for a half 
minute, he gave the grouse a wave 
above his head, and with a loud “Hi- 
0-00,” he sprang into the bushes on 
the lower side of the trail. 

“A wild man!” gasped Mrs. War- 
ren. 

“T doubt it,” saith Featherstone. “A 
wild man would be too crafty to allow 
us to see him at such close range.” 

“T believe he has gone toward the 
caves,” remarked Bertha.. 

“Now, don’t you women folk work 
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yourself into a frenzy,” cautioned Jim 
Warren. “We're out for a good time, 
and we’re not going to mar it by con- 
sidering an eccentric trapper.” 

Little was said during the rest of 
the journey down the trail, and in 
ten minutes they had reached the 
camping ground close to the lower en- 
trance of the great caves of the west. 
As the party emerged from the tim- 
ber into this open space, the figure of 
a man crouching on the floor of the 
passageway, a few feet back from the 
portal, hastily arose and retreated back 
into the darkness. Scrambling up the 
first story ladder, the man lighted a 
candle sticking in an empty tin can, 
and pressed rapidly on through Wat- 
son’s Grotto, over Satan’s Backbone, 
past the American Falls, and toward 
Neptune’s Grotto. 

The party outside had in the mean- 
time prepared their early dinner, and 
were demonstrating how a long walk 
through a forest reserve could build up 
an appetite. 

“No sign of Duncan yet,” Warren 


took time to remark as he slipped two 
more fried eggs and a slice of ham 
from the skillet to his tin plate. 

“If he comes at all it will not be 


until later in the afternoon,” an- 
nounced Bertha. 

Twenty minutes later, equipped with 
flashlights and wearing suitable cloth- 
ing, they entered the first cavern. As 
they progressed, all thought of the 
wild man had left them, the wonder- 
ful formations to be seen on every 
hand having taken their whole atten- 
tion. Through the chapels and grot- 
toes and lofty passages they climbed 
and crawled, tiptoeing over narrow 
ledges and squeezing past the crevices. 
As they entered the Queen’s Dining 
Room, a thousand feet from the en- 
trance, a man lying upon an elevated 
ledge raised his head and peered out 
at them. Then, as the four explorers 
passed on, he dropped nimbly to the 
cavern’s floor. Following noislessly and 
at a safe distance, he kept the others 
in sight, sometimes darting swiftly in- 
te a narrow alcove as a flashlight from 
some one of the party ahead chanced 
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tc be turned momentarily in his di- 
rection. 

It was when a long ladder, or rather 
a series of ladders had been reached, 
that the man drew closer. Feather- 
stone was mounting to test the sound- 
ness of the structure, and as he reached 
the top he called out that everything 
was safe. After Jim Warren and his 
wife had ascended a considerable dis- 
tance, Bertha dropped her flashlight 
into her pocket and placed her foot 
on the bottom rung of the ladder. But 
a hand now pressed firmly over her 
mouth, a stronger arm brought her 
arms to her side, and in a moment she 
realized that she was being carried 
away from her friends, back into the 
velvet blackness. After a few long 
minutes her captor halted, freed her 
arms and proceeded to press a gag be- 
tween her teeth. Accomplishing this, 
he deliberately kissed her upon the 
cheek. Wild in her wrath at this pre- 
sumptuous cave-man, with the odor of 
fur upon him, she clawed at his face 
and bit into his wrist. But soon he 
had her arms bound tightly to her side, 
and lighting his candle he proceeded 
a short distance farther, now compell- 
ing her to walk in front of him up a 
steep incline. At the top of this was 
what appeared to be two fissures in the 
rock, and close together. The column, 
however, separating the openings, was 
a huge stalactite, and this her captor 
removed with a lifting and twisting 
motion. The aperture now being wide 
enough for one to enter, the man freed 
her arms, and firmly pushed her 
through. While she tugged and pulled 
at the gag she could see the faint out- 
line of her kidnaper replace the lime- 
stone pillar, pick the shaded candle 
from the floor and swiftly withdraw. 
As she freed her mouth of its incum- 
brance her first instinct was to cry for 
help, but she quickly realized the fu- 
tility of such a procedure. Remember- 
ing the flashlight in her pocket, she 
drew it forth and pressed the button, 
revealing to her view a wondrous pri- 
son cell. Back in a nook of the oblong 
cavern was a recess near the floor, and 
on the ledge were spread the furs of 
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deer and bear and cougar. The walls 
were almost white in the glare of the 
light, and were covered with myriad 
figures in bas relief, while from the 
dome shaped ceiling hung countless 
stalactites, fashioned like stilettos of 
pearl. As she looked upon all this 
she ceased to think of her very recent 
experience. Her soul threw off its 
shroud of earthly rancour, while awe 
and reverence took the throne; this 
was romance of a brand she had never 
dreamed of, and she felt that she was 
indeed a prehistoric being—a captive 
in a cave-man’s lair. She was sur- 
prised to find that she was unafraid, 
in the sense of any bodily harm being 
in store for her. Then, as she sur- 
veyed again the formations on the 
walls, carved as by a wonderful in- 
telligence, she sank upon her knees in 
humility of spirit at the thought of the 
greater beauties of the world of sun- 
shine, and which she had not appre- 
ciated. 

Arising to her feet she stepped to- 
ward the cot with its covering of furs. 


A feeling of nervousness began to steal 
over her, and as she reached the al- 
cove a distinct cry seemed to come in- 
distinctly from some remote point. 
The thought that the cave man might 
be returning brought her to the verge 


of hysteria. Listening in an agony 
of fear, she heard the call again, and 
closer. Surely that was her name she 
heard. A moment later the voice 
could be heard quite distinctly in a fa- 
miliar cadence. 

“Bertha-o-ho-ho-Bertha!” 

* * k 

In a few rapid steps she reached her 
<sil entrance, from which point a flash- 
light could be seen near by. With a 
glad cry she called back: “Here I am. 
Who is it coming?” 

“This is Dick. Are you all right?” 
In a moment Featherstone was in front 
of her prison house, tugging at the 
bulky pillar of limestone. Finally re- 
moving it, he helped Bertha through 
the opening. When she had briefly re- 
lated her thrilling experience, he ex- 
plained how, the previous year, he had 
by accident discovered the passageway 
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leading to this chamber. 

“When we missed you, I ran back 
ahead of the others, and remembering 
this offshoot from the main chain of 
caves, I crawled in. Finding a piece 
of buckskin that had been freshly cut 
I was sure I was on the right track.” 

“To say I thank you sounds too com- 
monplace, Dick. You are a real hero. 
But even now we may be in danger 
from that monster.” 

After five minutes of rapid going 
they reached the main artery, where 
the rescued girl was received by her 
brother and Katie as one returned 
from the dead. All were anxious to 
get out into the open world again, and 
Gecided to forego the pleasure of doing 
the rest of the caves until some time 
when the government guide was on 
duty later in the season. In half an hour 
they emerged into the daylight, and 
Bertha gave expression to her delight 
in a fervent “Thank Heaven.” 

The sun was well down in the west- 
ern sky, the lengthening shadows of 
the great fir and pine trees pointed to 
the fleeting day, and from the deeper 
shades of a branching gulch came the 
evening call of a coyote. Then a whis- 
tle was heard in the timber on the op- 
posite slope, and a moment later a man 
con horseback came into the clearing. 

“Why, it’s Duncan,” cried Katie, and 
she trilled a high note of welcome. 

Man and horse were covered with 
dust, and the animal’s flanks wet and 
steaming. “Rode all the way from the 
Pass since the 9:30 train this morning,” 
he remarked as he dismounted and 
commenced loosening the saddle girth. 
In piece meal from the others he 
learned about the great adventure, but 
the thought uppermost in his mind was 
that Featherstone had been the res- 
cuer, and not he. 

“T imagined it some joke when I first 
felt his hand press over my mouth,” 
Bertha was saying. “And then, after 
he had put that ill-smelling piece of 
buckskin in my mouth, he deliberately 
kissed me on the cheek.” 

As she ceased speaking, she looked 
enquiringly at Katie, and then at her 
brother. 
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“What is it, Bert?” asked Jim. 

“I was just saying the man kissed 
me on the cheek—but it was an odd 
little kiss, sort of a two in one or a 
one in two contrivance!” Her brows 
contracted, and she looked thought- 
fully down the canyon. Turning with a 
quick movement toward Duncan, who 
was carefully wiping down the horse 
with a whisp of grass, she cried out: 

“Duncan Lange, look at me!” 

He glanced over his shoulder into a 
pair of searching eyes, and at once his 
- face and neck took on the shade of the 
reddening clouds. In a few rapid steps 
she was by his side, and grasping his 
left wrist she deftly pushed back his 
coat sleeve. She said not a word, 
merely pointing, as Jim and Katie came 
forward, to two little rows of blue and 
red indentations, unquestionably the 
marks of teeth. 


“Duncan!” Her voice rang clear. 


“Just what is the idea?” 

He looked toward where Feather- 
stone hac stood a minute before, but 
that gentleman had disappeared. “I 


guess, Bert, I’m caught with the goods, 
ali right.” 

She looked at him in amazement as 
the confession was made. “But why, 
Duncan? Why did you give me such 
a terrible fright?” 

“T never though about that part of 
it, Bert—really I didn’t.” As the 
other remained silent, he continued: 
“You see, I wanted to do the rescuing 
myself, but I guess Dick double- 
crossed me. It’s all right, though. 
Dick’s a good fellow.” 

Bertha’s eyes widened. “Do you 
mean that Dick Featherstone knew 
that this was to occur?” 

“Ves, I believe I sort of confided in 
him, and he agreed that it would be a 
pretty good scheme to-——” He hesi- 
tated. 

“To what?” 

“Why, to make you think I had some 
romance in my nature,” he said 
weakly. 
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“But the sweating horse and you 
covered with dust, and the wild man. 
I don’t understand.” 

“After placing you in the ‘Den,’ as I 
call it, I went to a crevice where my 
clothes were hidden and changed gar- 
ments. Then coming out I went to a 
spring up the gulch where my horse 
was tied. Wetting down his flanks and 
his saddle back, I threw dust into the 
air until we were covered with it, and 
have kept him on the run ever since. 
And about that wild man you met on 
the way here, he is Tom Bowles, a uni- 
versity student. He is demonstrating 
for the satisfaction of the faculty that 
a man can go into the mountains of 
Southern Oregon without a weapon 
and with no clothing but a breech-clout, 
and can there clothe and feed himself. 
He probably thought you knew he was 
in this district, and ‘desired to show 
you the live bird he had captured.” 

Bertha took hold of his coat lapels 
and held him off at arm’s length. “And 
sc you thought I was worth all that 
trouble and scheming, did you?” 

The new look in her eyes set his 
heart to pounding at a terrific pace. 
The figure of a man leaving the upper 
end of the camping ground with a pack 
cn his back. drew his attention for a 
moment.. “I guess Dick has decided 
not to camp out with us to-night,” he 
thought. 

“Duncan!” Bertha’s voice was now 
soft and low. “I think I have had all 
the romance I want. The kiss you gave 
me in there proved that your heart is 
all right, and that’s what I’m banking 
ing on when I hitch up with a mate for 
life.” 

The other showed his astonishment, 
vet in his exultation at the meaning her 
words implied, he could not refrain 
from a laughing rebuke. 

“What, Bert! Slang?” 

“You bet you—just this once,” she 
mumbled, as he forgot the presence of 
Jim and Katie, and placed another two- 
in-one upon her—lips. 








No Questions Asked 


By William De Ryee 


(Author of “Stabbed,” “Coyote o’ the Rio Grande,” etc.) 


ANG! 
The express messenger whirled, 
beat the air an instant with his 
hands, then plunged to the floor, 
where he lay motionless. 

“Sorry, Kid, but you torced me to do 
it.” Tom Nestor, known from Tucson 
to El Paso as “Golden Spurs,” low- 
ered his smoking Colt’s and strode 
torward to examine the man he had 
shot. ‘Nothing serious, I reckon, son, 
If you just hadn’t dived for that little 
nickel-plated squirt-gun, everything 
would’d gone tip-top, and nobody hurt. 
Gee, but this is a cinch.” 

“Hands up!” The order, given in 
a stentorian voice, came from the op- 
posite end of the car. 

But instead of obeying the com- 
mand, Nestor’s gun leaped and again 
spat fire. 

A moment later, a package of green- 
backs stuffed into the bosom of his 
shirt, Tom Nestor leaped from the 
speeding train and scrambled down the 
embankment. A  five-minutes’ run 
brought him back to where he had 
tethered his horse. Untying the reins, 
he swung into the saddle and rode 
turiously off toward the northward. 

“Durn bad business—that,” he mut- 
tered, as he lashed his mount unmerci- 
fully. “Guess I’d better hit the ball 
for some place where no questions’ll 
be asked, and that’ll be Lost Cabin, on 
Lookout, where I reckon no human be- 
ing ever set foot, ’ceptin’ myself.” 

About five miles from the Sunset 
tracts, the bandit drew his horse down 
to a fox trot. This he kept up all af- 
ternoon and far into the night, only 
slacking his pace in order to roll and 


light an occasional cigarette. 

At Bigg’s Tank he dismounted, re- 
moved his saddle and buried it; then 
striking his faithful horse a smart 
biow with his quirt, he set off on foot 
toward Lookout Mountain. 

“I ought to have buried you, too, 
Bess,” he soliloquized, as he listened 
to the dying hoof-beats of his only 
friend, “but I couldn’t, I just couldn’t. 
I reckon I’m not all devil—not yet.” 

It was on the evening of the fourth 
day following the robbery of the Sun- 
set Limited that Nestor was returning 
to Lost Cabin from a lucky quail- 
hunt, and feeling rather well pleased 
with himself and the world in general. 
After all, it only took a certain amount 
of gray matter to “beat the game.” 
Here he was, ten thousand feet above 
sea-level, far from the abodes of man, 
worth some fifty thousand dollars— 
money that he had gained through the 
use of a little common-sense reason- 
ing. He would stay here a year, then 
go East, and, under an assumed name, 
“take things easy” for the balance of 
his life. The secret of the whole busi- 
ness was to have a well-provisioned 
retreat where one could go and “bury” 
one’s-self for a year, or more—some 
piace where no questions would be 
asked. That was the spirit of this 
wild country—‘‘no questions asked.” 

“Who are you?—and where did you 
come from?” 

It was a human voice—a girl’s voice. 

Instinctively, the bandit’s right hand 
flew to the butt of his Colt’s. He 
halted in his tracks, nonplussed, fairly 
petrified. How could any one have 
gotten up here—here on Lookout? He 
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kept his steel-gray eyes fixed upon the 
scrub-oak, from behind which the 
voice had come. At length he spoke: 

“Come out here where I can see 
what you look like. Pronto!—or I'll 
shoot.” 

The intruder obeyed instantly—and 
Nestor caught his breath. Never be- 
fore had he seen such beauty; never 
before had he beheld a creature so 
enchanting—so symbolical of the spirit 
cf Wildness. And yet—he had never 
trusted women. 

The girl looked at him a moment, 
half-defiantly; then— 

“What are you doing here ?” 

“What are you doing here?” 

With evident admiration, the girl’s 
gaze lingered for an instant upon the 
handsome face of the man; then, as 
though by accident, her eyes dropped 
te the large gold spurs on his boot- 
heels, and she started involuntarily. 

“Up to a week ago,” she said hur- 
riedly, “I’ve been living here for three 
months. I went back to see how they 
were getting along without me.” 

“They?” 

“My father and brother.” 

“Why did you leave them ?” 

“They drank—and—abused me.” 

“The devil they did!” 

Silence reigned for a space. Then, 
half-playfully, the girl spoke again: 

“Now will you tell me what you are 
doing here—here on my property ?” 

Nestor hesitated a moment. 

“I——” he began; then stopped. It 
wouldn’t do to tell her that he had 
built this cabin. “I found this place 
by accident,” he substituted, “and I 
liked it so well that I thought I would 
try living here for awhile for—for my 
health.” 

“Are you very sick?” 

“No, not very; but——” 

“Where did you come from?” 

“See here, little friend, I don’t like 
people who ask too many questions. 
I'm here, and you’re here—that settles 
- Come on, let’s get something to 
eat.” 

_ Three days later they were seated 
just outside the door of Lost Cabin. 
The girl had been watching and com- 
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menting upon the sunset—the gorge- 
ous tints of the sky above the purple, 
western ridges. The man had been 
surreptitiously studying the girl. Nes- 
tor couldn’t understand exactly what 
had come over him. A feeling alto- 
gether new to him seemed to be af- 
fecting every fibre of his being. He 
cursed himself for a fool—and yet, he 
caught himself longing to caress her 
golden hair, to even as much as touch 
one of her tiny white hands. She was 
different from the women he had been 
used to. She appealed to his “better 
self”—a self long buried—and almost 
forgotten. To be sure, what a silly 
ass he was! And yet—and yet—— 

Since their first meeting, the girl 
had refrained from asking any more 
questions. But now she _ suddenly 
turned and said: 

“Why do you always carry that 
gun? Are you expecting some one?” 

“I reckon it’s just a habit I’ve got- 
ten into.” 

The girl smiled mischievously. 

“What was it you put under the 
floor of the cabin last night, after I 
had gone to bed?” 

Nestor started. 

“T know!” And she laughed—a little 
silvery laugh. “Don’t you think I 
know who you are? You're ‘Golden 
Spurs.’ I’d heard of you, and I knew 
you the moment I first saw you—from 
your spurs. Now, aren’t you ashamed 
ot yourself? The Good God says: 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ Oh, it’s terri- 
ble—a big, fine, handsome man like 
you, too. When I say ‘big,’ I mean 
bigness of heart, as well as bigness of 
physique. You see, it isn’t as if you 
were all bad. You aren’t, because if 
you were, you wouldn’t have treated 
me so—so royally since I have been 
here. You're not an ordinary rough- 
neck, Mr. Nestor; you’re a gentleman. 
And oh, I’d be the happiest girl in all 
the world if I could get you to give it 
all up! to send back that—that blood- 
money; to turn over a new leaf, and 
live square with the world.” 

At sight of the tears in her eyes, 
Tom Nestor hung his head. Against 
his will, he was silent. Again he cursed 
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himself for a fool; but something, 
some inexplicable power beyond his 
control, seemed to be dominating him. 
One moment he was on the verge of an 
angry outburst; the next, he was sub- 
missive, ashamed, actually embar- 
rassed. 

“When I say that you are a gentle- 
man,” the girl went on, in a_ soft, 
pleading voice—“that, if only you 
would let your ‘better self’ come up- 
permost, you would be good, honor- 
able, refined, noble—I only say what 
I feel—here.” And she placed one 
small hand over her heart. “You must 
have had a good mother. ¥ 

His mother! Oh, God! 

Nestor rose abruptly and stood with 
his back to the girl. Something welled 
up in his throat; his vision blurred. 
Thoughts of his childhood days 
crowded into his mind—his little sis- 
ter, May; the last words his mother 
had spoken: “Trust in God, my boy, 
and you will never have anything to 
fear.” Sobs, the first he had known 


for long, long years, shook his frame. 
He tried to repress them; but they 
would not be repressed. He was no 


longer “a strong man.” Unable to 
control his feelings, he wept like a 


my trust in you—and 
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child. 

“You will give it up?” pleaded the 
girl at his elbow. 

With an abrupt movement, he put 
her aside and walked away. 

“You—you are not going to 
leave ” she cried after him. 

“T’ll be back,” he flung over his 
shoulder. 

An hour later he came back to her, a 
smile on his lips. 

“As a rule,” he said, “I don’t like 
people who ask questions. But now 
I’m going to ask a question myself— 
the biggest question I ever asked in 
my life. If I promise to bury 
‘Golden Spurs;’ to send that—that 
money back; to give up this sort of 
life forever; to start all over again, 
and live cleanly and square—if I pro- 
mise that—will you marry me>” 

An expression of pure joy suddenly 
flooded the girl’s*lovely face. 

“There isn’t a soul to care what I 
do,” she said. “So I’m going to put 
accept your 
proposition.” 

A néw light in his eyes, Nestor ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Shake, little partner,” he said. 

And they shook. 





Foothill 


Fall 


By Elsinore Robinson Crowell 


its warp and woof are threads of 

scarlet, blue and dusty gold. But 

closer than in woolen web are 
woven elements more precious far 
than brilliant threads, which make my 
shabby coat a garment rare. It is a 
tramping coat—not worn on measured 
streets nor for a festive show. But just 
for wandering, over a stout wool shirt, 
a battered skirt and hob nailed boots. 
So out we go, my coat and I. 

The hills are good to see. Upon 
them the October light lies warm and 
wide. The slow winds rise and fall, 
fruity with blowing over ripened grass 
and seed. As pulsing fire, the yellow 
tar weed spreads abroad in glowing 
sheets of bloom, with fragrance like 
some old and mellowed spite. The 
grasses now are golden and the crisp 
stubble gleams against the resting 
earth. No longer are the scrub oaks 
dully green. Throughout their leaves 
they, too, are undershot with bronze. 
It is as if the amber light had entered 
as a winey life into the trees and 
fields until they pulse in one rich har- 
mony. 

I throw my old coat open wide as I 
go down the road. Deep in its folds 
the sunshine works its way. And 
through my veins as through insentient 
earth the light and color throb. Till I, 
who thought myself a thing apart from 
hill and wood—knowing so little of 
their strength and peace—become 
again a member of the freer world. I, 
too, share in the warmth and cheer, the 
joy of full maturity, the mystic prom- 
ise of the pregnant soil. One with the 
heavy grain and fruitful trees, I lift my 
face up to the sun and sense the joy 
of natural toil well done. 

* ok ok * 
_ I reach the hill top. Below me lie 
the checkered fields—the ruddy fur- 


| HAVE an old brown coat. Within 


rows of the new ploughed lands—the 
tawniness of pasture lots. Along the 
creeks the willows hold their green, 
but upward, swift and sure as singing 
flames, the poplars flash in orange 
laced with light. And in and out, be- 
neath the fallen leaves and moldering 
hay, along the road, beside the wall, 
the new grass pricks its way—a fili- 
gree of living emerald. 

Behind me lift the mountains, wine 
and amethyst; their shadows flushed 
as in warm blooded sleep; with smoky 
mists that drift like yearning dreams 
across their violet folds. 

Our life just now seems such a sim- 
ple thing, enwrapt within this beauty, 
and content as I am warm and safe 
within my old brown coat. 

Long Bill has piled his pumpkins. 
I can see their glow against his dingy 
shack beside the bed of “oregano” and 
chives. Around them tiny specks of 
red and tan whirl in a tumbling dance, 
not autumn leaves, but Long Bill’s 
seven babies, fat and brown, and full 
as cheery as his pumpkin pile. 

Pasquala cooks the egg plant for her 
man—egg plant and onions in to- 
mato juice, with flavoring of “persa” 
and “basalico.” Her chimney’s near 
the road, half hidden in the Pride of 
India trees. The tang of oak-wood 
smoke and homely onion odors rise 
and creep into the folds of my rough 
clothes, until I’m sanctified with com- 
monness. 

I smell fresh mushrooms on a sudden 
gust of wind. They’re coming fast af- 
ter the first fall rain. Their scent is 
pungent—earthy—rich with the fat- 
ness of the teeming soil. 

How good life is! I’m glad for sim- 
ple joys—the daily beauty of this out- 
flung robe of God—the heartening ties 
of sweaty work, warm evening food 
and dancing babies. For all the little 
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voices that are set to sing against the 
weary wailing of a blundering world. 


kK * * * 


A great cloud flings its arm across 
the sun and all the wine and warmth 
have left the wind. It’s cold. The 
cottonwoods are moaning by the creek; 
their tortured branches twist against a 
livid sky. The dust is lashed before 
the rising gale, acrid and blinding. 
Confusion, darkness, wailing—silence 
—and the rain falls in sudden bitter 
gusts. Sharp earthy odors rise. The 
colors crumble, drenched in scudding 
gray. The rushing waters spurt about 
the stones. I wait beneath a hanging 
rock until the rain is gone. The empty 
clouds pass on, trailing their tattered 
mist. The brown earth crouches, spent 
and still, under the fading light. 

Lonely and silent the sky—-silent 
and lonely the world. Nor in all space 
a voice to answer when my soul cries 
questioning. 

Only a Presence, brooding—infinite. 
Shabby my coat, dear God—and 


shabby my heart. After the hill top 
the weariness—ashes where once were 
flames. 

But as I wait, hunger and doubting 


pass. Constant behind the mysteries 
I find Him and partake of potency. Not 
mine to know the secret of the brood- 
ing hills, nor why across them sway the 
mists of pain and sin. But in the 
homely tokens He has left on wall and 
path—the tiny burrowing owl who is 


my friend—the thistle-down that 
catches on my sleeve—the spray of 
scarlet leaves—the childish things that 
I do understand—I know He keeps the 
trails, and I am comforted. 


* * * * 


Now as the sun slips down, once 
more there is a golden burst of light. I 
lie close to the freshened earth. The 
ripe seeds weave into my coats’ warm 
wool. Above my face the grass stalks 
bend, frail fairy silhouettes against the 
sunset sky. From the vast cup of hills 
the light brims up; slowly at first, then 
with a rushing flame—topaz and opal, 
coral and jade—molten and spilling— 
flashing and glowing—mounting in 
splendor. Yearning and ecstacy, pas- 
sion and prayer. Then poignant, 
sweet as waters bubbling, the fluting of 
the meadow lark’s last song. And, in 
the graying glory, the first great star 
burns low. 

Rising, I go home—my hands deep 
in the pockets of my coat, counting the 
treasures I have found along the way. 
Two acorn cups—a smooth blue stone 
—a ruddy oak gall on a twisted twig 
to put within my Chinese jar. And for 
to-morrow’s pot-roast, leaves of bay. 
So I go back to set the bread, to mend 
a little shirt, to bring the slippers when 
the lamps are lit. And in the corner 
hang my old brown coat—redolent with 
tar weed, stained with grass and mold, 
but holding deep within its folds the 
garnered riches of my golden day. 





THE SONG 


Dead boy, whose name I never knew, 
Your wistful song, upon the page 

Of this thin book turned brown with age, 
Leaps out at me, and as you sing, 
Sudden my lips are quivering; 

The quiet pulses in my wrist 

Shout out; my eyes are dulled with mist; 
I am a-swoon with love of you— 

With love of you—or Youth—or Spring. 


Mary Caro_yn Davies. 





Manuel Lisa 


By Cardinal Goodwin 


who traded with the Indians 
within the borders of what is 
now the United States, perhaps 
no one of them became more widely 
known during his own day than Man- 
uel Lisa. Possessing the restless en- 
ergy and the intrepid physical bold- 
ness of the most adventurous of his 
countrymen during the golden days of 
Spain, and born and reared in an en- 
vironment where these qualities could 
be developed to their full capacity, he 
has left a name for himself which will 
be remembered as long as the fascin- 
ating study of the fur trade of the 
west commands the interest of the stu- 
dent. His character seems to have 
been a perfect enigma to his associ- 
ates. Unscrupulous he may have 
been; selfish he probably was; ambi- 
tious and energetic he has been justly 
considered by his contemporaries and 
by late writers. But while men may 
have doubted his integrity there was 
probably no one of them who doubted 
his ability. If there was an important 
business transaction to be put through, 
Lisa was invariably the man chosen by 
his associates to accomplish it; if a 
commander was needed for a danger- 
cus expedition, he was likely to be the 
first one considered to lead it; if dip- 
lomatic negotiations with hostile In- 
dian tribes were under way, his pres- 
ence among the savages gave double 
assurance of a peaceful settlement. 
Whatever the emergency, his courage 
and tact were such that he was thought 
by his companions to be perhaps more 
nearly equal to the occasion than any 
one of them. 
Very little is known of the early 
youth of this remarkable man. On his 


A MONG the numerous Spaniards 


tombstone in Bellefontaine Cemetery 
at St. Louis it is stated that he was 
born in New Orleans on the eighth of 
September, 1772. His parents were 
Christoval de Lisa, a native of the city 
of Murcia, Spain, and Maria Ignacia 
Rodriguez, who was born in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. Christoval came to 
Louisiana, probably with O'Reilly, 
when the Spanish took possession, and 
remained in the Spanish service in the 
territory ,until the time of his death. 
Manuel was scarcely more than 
twenty years old when we find him at 
New Madrid in charge of a trading 
boat and describing himself as a mer- 
chant of New Orleans. Two years 
later he was again at the same place, 
returning from a trading expedition on 
the Wabash. He went to St. Louis 
from there, and in 1799 petitioned the 
Governor for a grant of land “upon 
one of the banks of the River Mis- 
souri, in a place where may be found 
some small creek emptying into the 
said river in order to facilitate the rais- 
ing of cattle, and, with time, to be able 
te make shipments of salted, as well 
as dried meat, to the capitol.” 

But the quiet occupation of farming 
and cattle raising was probably never 
seriously considered by Lisa. He had 
hardly established himself in St. Louis 
(he bought a home on the west side 
of Second street) before he became 
interested in the fur trade. In fact, it 
has been assumed that he came to Mis- 
souri to enter the business of the fur- 
trade. Certainly, he received permis- 
sion to trade with the Osage Indians 
before he had been in St. Louis very 
long, and continued to exercise that 
privilege until Upper Louisiana was 
transferred to the United States. This 
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took place at St. Louis on March 10, 
1804. Indeed, he did not immediately 
give up his business, but with his 
greatest rival, Pierre Chouteau, hold- 
ing the position of United States In- 
dian agent among the Osage, and the 
new governor, General James Wilkin- 
son, assuming a hostile attitude toward 
him, Lisa could hardly expect to gain 
anything by attempting to carry on 
trade longer in that section. If Wil- 
kinson may be believed, Manuel tried 
to open up trade with Santa Fe, but 
the official opposition of the Governor 
prevented it. 

Lisa then turned his attention to- 
ward the Missouri, with that same un- 
tiring energy which marked all his 
actions. On the 19th of April, 1807, 
he started his first expedition from St. 
Louis, while he himself did not leave 
until the 28th. The company con- 
sisted of forty-two men, and repre- 
sented an outlay of $16,000. Up the 
river they went, passing successively 
the Sioux, the Arickaras, the Man- 
dans, and the wandering Assineboin 
Indians, until they reached the mouth 
of the Yellowstone River. They as- 
cended this stream for about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles to the Big 
Horn, where a trading post was erect- 
ed. This was on the 21st of November, 
too late for the fall hunt. Colter, a 
member of the party, was sent to the 
Blackfoot Indians, a journey in which 
he discovered the wonders of a coun- 
try long remembered in St. Louis as 
“Colter’s Hell,” but better known to- 
day by the more attractive name of 
Yellowstone Park. 

The men remained in camp at the 
mouth of the Big Horn throughout the 
winter. Leaving a small garrison at 
the fort, Lisa left for St. Louis during 
July of the following year. The ex- 
pedition had proven so successful that 
the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company 
was organized as a result of it. Into 
the details of this cumbersome organi- 
zation it is not necessary to go. In 
1809, Lisa and other members of the 
Company led an expedition into the 
blackfoot country on the upper Mis- 
souri, and spent the next three years 
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trapping and trading with the Indians. 
Thefts by the latter together with 
some loss in transporting their furs 
down the river practically exhausted 
the profits which might have been 
realized from the expedition. The ex- 
periment was sufficiently remunerative, 
however, to induce Lisa and his as- 
sociates to re-organize upon their re- 
turn to St. Louis in 1812, the year in 
which the former agreement expired. 
The War of 1812 interrupted the trade 
or the upper Missouri, but the com- 
pany operated along that stream in 
what later became the States of Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas. Fort Lisa 
was built during this period at a point 
about eleven miles by land above the 
present city of Omaha. After the war 
was over the company returned {to 
their posts along the upper Missouri. 
A law passed by the United States in 
1816, prohibiting British from operat- 
ing within the boundaries of the 
United States, resulted in checking 
the trade of the Northwest Company 
in that section, and thus relieved the 
Missouri firm of a strong competitor. 
The St. Louis Company was re-or- 
ganized several times after the war, 
Lisa becoming more dominant in its 
councils upon each reorganization and 
continuing the life and soul of the com- 
pany until the time of his death. 

While Manuel Lisa will always be 
remembered first as a fur trader, he 
was also an active and efficient Indian 
agent during and just after the War 
of 1812. Upon many occasions it has 
been said the settlers in Wisconsin 
and Michigan were indebted to him 
for the preservation of their lives and 
property. In his report to the govern- 
ment at Washington for 1815, Gov- 
ernor Clark gave a list of the Indian 
agents and spoke as follows of Lisa: 

“Manuel Lisa, salary $548. Agent 
for the tribes on the Missouri above 
the Kansas; greater part of his time 
with the tribes; resides at St. Louis; 
has been of great service in preventing 
British influence the last year by send- 
ing large parties to war.” 

Another statement which reflects 
even more favorably upon the services 
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of Lisa as an Indian agent comes from 
Joseph Renville, the British guide and 
interpreter among the Sioux during 
the War of 1812. The report was 
given by him to his son, the Rev. John 
B. Renville, and has been preserved 
in the Missouri Historical Society Col- 
lections for 1903-1911. During the 
War of 1812, he says, the Americans 
stirred up so much trouble between 
the Tetons and the Santees that it 
seemed impossible to prevent civil 
war in the Dakota Confederacy. The 
Santees were British sympathizers, 
and on numerous occasions attempted 
to send their warriors to assist the 
British, but “every time they started 
out to go to the lakes and Canada, 
runners would come and tell them that 
the Tetons were coming to destroy 
their families, and they were com- 
pelled to return to their homes to pro- 
tect their women and children.” The 


wily Spaniard was responsible for the 
work of the Tetons. “Lisa was a very 
smart man,” Renville concludes, “and 
he managed things so that ll 


the 
money and work of Dickson (the Brit- 
ish agent) to get the Santees to fight 
the Americans was lost. He got one 
of our men (Tamaha, the one-eyed 
Sioux) to spy on his own people and 
let him (Lisa) know all that was be- 
ing done.” 

But Lisa did more than to pit the 
Tetons against the Santees, nor was 
his influence among the Indians bound 
by the limits of the Dakota Confed- 
eracy. His name was _ respected 
among the numerous tribes throughout 
the great northwest, and his presence 
among them continued to be a potent 
factor towards maintaining friendly re- 
lations between them and his adopted 
country, even after he resigned his 
position as Indian agent. During the 
summer of 1815, after the war between 
England and the United States was 
over, Lisa brought to St. Louis forty- 
three chiefs and head men from the 
various tribes residing between the 
Missouri and the Mississippi for the 
purpose of further “cementing the 
friendships which he had formed and 
intensifying the animosities which he 
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had aroused.” He kept them in St. 
Louis as his guests for about three 
weeks, during which time meetings 
were held in the council house at the 
corner of Maine and Vine streets, and 
apparently numerous expressions of 
good-will were exchanged. Lisa then 
conducted his party to Portage des 
Sioux, where he met William Clark, 
Edwards, and Auguste Chouteau, 
Commissioners from the United States 
—and treaties of friendship were con- 
cluded. About two years later an- 
other group of twenty-four chiefs and 
representatives from the Pawnees, 
Missouris and Sioux was conducted to 
St. Louis, where similar treaties were 
signed. 

For an expert fur trader to become 
an efficient Indian agent seems per- 
fectly natural, nor would the official 
duties of the latter position detract 
necessarily from the success of the 
former. Rather the one might be used 
in a legitimate way to supplement the 
other, and may have been so used by 
Lisa. His enemies, however, accused 
him of using his position as govern- 
ment agent to further his own private 
ends. In his letter of resignation, 
dated July 1, 1817, he answers the 
various charges in a straightforward, 
manly way which posterity will doubt- 
less accept as true. He also gives an 
account of his stewardship, which in 
itself is a testimony of the ability of 
the man. “Whether I deserve well or 
ill of the government,” he says, “de- 
pends upon the answer to these ques- 
tions: 1st. Are the Indians of the Mis- 
souri (i. e., those along the Missouri 
River) more or less friendly to the 
United States than at the time of my 
appointment? 2d. Are they altered, 
better or worse, in their own condition 
during this time?” In answer to the 
first question, he pointed out that the 
various tribes along the upper Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi were about 
to join the British and make war on 
the United States at the time he was 
appointed Indian agent. This was 
prevented, and the reader is already 
informed of Lisa’s influence in secur- 
ing favorable treaty relations with 
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those Indians. In answer to the sec- 
ond, he says that before he went 
among them the Indians were in the 
habit of killing, robbing and plunder- 
ing, but at the time of his resignation 
traders were safe among these tribes. 
“Not to mention others, my own es- 
tablishments furnish the example of 
destruction then, of safety now. I 
have one among the Omahas, more 
than six hundred miles up the Mis- 
souri, another at the Sioux, more than 
six hundred miles further still. 

I have from one to two hundred men 
in my employ, quantities of horses, of 
horned cattle, of hogs, of domestic 
fowls. Not one is touched by an In- 
dian; for I count as nothing some soli- 
tary thefts at the instigation of white 
men, my enemies;... ” 

And, continuing, he asserts, modest- 
ly: “I have had some success as a 
trader; and this success gives rise to 
many reports. Manuel Lisa must 


cheat the Indians; otherwise he could 
not bring down every summer many 


boats loaded with rich furs. Good! 
My account with the government will 
show whether I receive anything out 
of which to cheat jt. A poor five hun- 
dred dollars as sub-agent salary does 
not buy the tobacco which I annually 
give to those who call me father. 
‘Cheat the Indians!’ The respect and 
friendship which they have for me, 
the security of my possessions in the 
heart of their country, respond to this 
charge, and declare, with voices louder 
than the tongues of men, that it can- 
not be true. But Manuel Lisa gets so 
much nice fur! Well, I will explain 
how I get it. I put into my operations 
great activity. I go a great distance 
while some are considering whether 
they will start to-day or to-morrow. I 
impose upon myself great privations. 
Ten months of the year I am buried in 
the depths of the forest, at a vast dis- 
tance from my own house. I appear 
as the benefactor, not as the pillager, 
of the Indian. I carried among them 
the seed of the large pumpkin from 
which T have seen in their possession 
fruit weighing one hundred and sixty 
pounds; also the large bean, the po- 


tato, the turnip; and these vegetables 
will make a comfortable part of their 
subsistance; and this year I have 
promised to carry the plow. Besides, 
my blacksmiths work incessantly for 
them, charging nothing. I lend them 
traps, only demanding a preference in 
their trade. My establishments are 
the refuge of the weak, and of the old 
men no longer able to follow their 
lodges; and by these means I have ac- 
quired the confidence and friendship 
of the natives and the consequent 
choice of their trade.” 

When Manuel returned from the up- 
per Missouri in 1812, he found St. 
Louis a center of military prepara- 
tions. Upon offering his services he 
was appointed captain of a volunteer 
company of infantry, but apparently 
never saw active service in the field. 
During the following year the general 
assembly of the territory of Missouri 
passed an act incorporating the bank 
of St. Louis. Among the prominent 
citizens who purchased stock in the 
new corporation were Manuel Lisa 
and Moses Austin, and both were 
heavy losers when the bank failed. In 
1817 or 1818 he became a partner in a 
“Steam Mill Company.” A tract of 
land was purchased by the company on 
the Mississippi, north of the village, 
which was laid out as the Smith, Bates 
and Lisa’s addition to St. Louis. It 
was situated between the river and the 
main street, and extended from Ashley 
nerthward to Florida street. In the 
subdivision was a street named after 
the hero of this narrative, which may 
still be seen on the old maps of the 
period, 

A dim idea of the prodigious labors 
which were crowded into the life of 
this swarthy Spaniard may be gleaned 
from the fact that during the last thir- 
teen years of his career he made at 
least twelve trips up and down the 
Missouri River. These journeys were 
never less than six hundred and sev- 
enty miles—the distance to Fort Lisa 
from St. Louis—while several were 
made to the Mandan tribes, a distance 
of fifteen hundred miles, and two to 
the mouth of the Big Horn, which was 
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five hundred miles farther. In all, 
says Chittenden, he could not have 
journeyed less than twenty-six thou- 
sand miles by river, or a total distance 
greater than the circumference of the 
earth. He “must have spent not less 
than the equivalent of three solid years 
battling against the intractable Mis- 
souri, or gliding swiftly with its down- 
ward current.” Seven and possibly 
eight of the twelve winters included 
in the above period were spent in the 
wilderness. 

That so vigorous and aggressive a 
nature should have made enemies is 
but natural, but it is not easy to see 
why they should have been so numer- 
ous and so vindictive. Lisa was con- 
stantly in trouble. In this regard it 
has been doubted whether or not even 
La Salle surpassed him. He was al- 
ways at odds with some one jealous 
of his success as a trader. In fact, the 
primary cause of his incessant dis- 
putes appears to have been jealousy on 
the part of his detractors. His code 
was the code of the wilderness, and 
he practiced it with unflinching sever- 
. ity. There is no record, to quote 
again from Chittenden, of his ever 
having come out second best in a con- 
test with his competitors. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that “his life was 
rot only one of physical activity but 
of mental unrest and turmoil as well— 
a life not at all exemplified in his 
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death, if we may accept the simple 
record in the diary of his father-in- 
law, Stephen Hempstead, who was 
present at his death bed, that ‘he died 
without distressing struggles.’ ” 

Of Lisa’s first wife, little or nothing 
is known. Tradition says that she had 
been taken prisoner by the Indians and 
was ransomed by General Harrison 
when Lisa, pitying her condition, mar- 
ried her. She died on the tenth of 
February, 1818. Six months later he 
married Mrs. Mary Hempstead 
Keeney. Lisa could speak neither 
English nor French distinctly, and his 
wife was equally deficient in French 
and Spanish, so the difficulty each had 
in making the other understand af- 
forded much mirth to the family. De- 
spite this, his second marriage was a 
very happy one indeed. In fact, 
Lisa himself declared that he had 
never before known what domestic 
happiness was. He enjoyed this hap- 
piness for only a short time, however. 
He died in 1820, and his wife not until 
nearly fifty years later—1869. Lisa 
also had an Indian wife among the 
Omaha people, but apparently dis- 
carded her upon his second marriage. 
Of his five children, three by his first 
wife and two by the Indian woman, 
oniy one, a girl, lived to transmit his 
blood to posterity. Rosalie Lisa Ely, 
who died in 1904, has many descend- 
ants living in this country to-day. 
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Patience, chastened Queen 

Of all the Virtues, 

Thou wert born of suffering 
Who wearest now the purple 
Of self-sovereignty! 

To earth’s fierce storms that blow 
Thou payest no heed, 

For thou hast known the throes 
Of greater conflicts: 
Forgiveness against hate, 
Spirit against flesh— 


Renunciation’s whole! 


Jo HarTMAN. 





Enemies 


By Famsworth Wright 


dirty though they were after 

weeks of fighting, shone re- 

splendent in the rays of the 
rising Belgian sun. The French uni- 
forms worn during the first months of 
the Great War, undoubtedly made a 
gurgeous show on parade, but they 
were excellent rifle targets—a fact 
which the French government had not 
yet learned. 

Armand’s rifle was slung carelessly 
over his shoulder. He walked slowly 
towards a well in a deserted farm- 
yard. All the farms in that region 
were abandoned. The panic-stricken 
Belgian peasants, taking with them 
what household goods they could 
carry, were in wild flight westward to- 
wards Antwerp or northward into 
Holland. 

Armand was tired and thirsty. He 
had a slight wound on the back of his 
hand, hardly more than a scratch, it is 
true, but very dirty, and needing to be 
washed and bound. He was alone, for 
he had become separated from his 
regiment a few hours before, during 
a night encounter with the Germans. 

When the Great War broke out with 
the suddenness of an earthquake, Ar- 
mand had nearly completed the mili- 
tary training which the French repub- 
lic requires from each of its able-bod- 
ied citizens. But now he must con- 
tinue to serve until peace should be 
declared, unless he should be killed or 
crippled before that time. 

He had been hurried into Belgium 
with the first French troops sent to 
that unhappy country. Pressed north- 
ward by the onsweep of the German 
tidal wave, his company found itself 
attached to a Belgian regiment near 


A RMAND’S baggy red trousers, 


the frontier of Holland, with the whole 
of Belgium lying between it and the 
armies of France. Now he was sepa- 
rated even from the Belgian troops. 

Inexpressible hate for the invaders 
filled his breast. They were trying to 
murder his country. They had brought 
this unwelcome change into his life. 
Had it not been for this inexcusable 
war (Armand swelled with rage at the 
thought) he would now be back in his 
native village in southern France, 
there to take charge of his father’s 
shop and live out the rest of his life in 
obscurity and peace. 

One thing more. There was a not 
bad looking girl of his acquaintance 
in the village. She would make him 
an excellent wife. It was high time 
he was getting married, for would he 
not be master of his father’s shop and 
thus be in business for himself? He 
was well able to support a wife, in- 
ceed, and this girl would not be bad! 
But now it could not be. The Ger- 
mans—they were to blame for it all! 

As Armand drew near the well a 
bullet hummed by him. He unslung 
his rifle at once, and looked around to 
locate his assailant. His first thought 
was that the farmhouse concealed a 
sniper, but the crack of the rifle did 
not come from that direction. Another 
bullet made him hastily seek what 
shelter he could find behind a large 
bush. 

Cursing the French government for 
making living targets of its soldiers, 
he attentively examined the landscape 
to find his enemy. At length he caught 
sight of a spiked helmet peering from 
behind the trunk of a lone poplar, not 
more than four hundred yards away. 
He fired at once, but the helmet dis- 
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appeared behind the tree trunk. Every 
time it appeared again, Armand fired, 
and each time the helmet was quickly 
withdrawn. 

The German soldier who had made 
Armand the target for his fire at length 
hit on an expedient to outwit him. He 
carefully notched the tree with his 
knife. Then he placed his spiked 
helmet on his bayonet, and wedged the 
bayonet into the gash in the tree 
trunk. The helmet projected to one 
side, as if some one were trying to 
peer around the trunk. 

Armand fired twice, and missed. 
Then the German leaped to the oppo- 
site side of the tree and fired three 
times before he retired behind the 
trunk again. 

All morning the duel continued. 
Every few minutes the German sprang 
out to one side or the other from be- 
hind the tree and fired at Armand. 

Armand returned the fire. But the 


tension irritated him almost beyond 
measure, and at times he could hardly 
see the sights on his rifle, so full of 


rage was he. 

Who was this German? Why did 
he keep up this senseless fray? Why 
did he not decently come out and sur- 
render, or at least go away? He must 
see that his shooting was accomplish- 
ing nothing! He had no business in 
this country anyway! He was a 
Boche, an invader, a tool of that ac- 
cursed military despotism which so 
leng had threatened France, and now 
had little Belgium back against the 
wall, fighting for life! 

A bitter smile curled Armand’s lips 
at the thought that the Boche was hav- 
ing equally as bad a time of it as he 
himself. 

“The coward!” he thought. “He 
brought it on himself! To shoot at an 
unwarned man! No brave man would 
do such a thing. And he gave me no 
chance to defend myself!” 

Then the thought intruded: “I would 
have done the same thing! If I had 
seen him first I would have shot, for 
this is war! But then he is a Boche! 
it is these red trousers that gave him 
his chance!” 
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Spitefully he blazed away at the 
German’s helmet until he knocked it 
down. Then he felt quite satisfied 
with himself, as if he had shot the 
German instead of only his helmet. 
But when his enemy sprang out and 
fired again, Armand was beside him- 
self with rage. 

He was hungry and thirsty, and very 
angry. The wound in his hand was 
beginning to pain him. Already the 
sun was past its zenith. 

He decided to stop this foolish fray, 
in which neither side was winning. He 
took from his pocket a large handker- 
chief, but at once put it back again. 
He wanted something white, but one 
would never suspect that his hand- 
kerchiet-had once been of that color. 
He opened his uniform and tore a 
large piece from his shirt. This he 
tied to his bayonet, to be a flag of 
parley. Fixing the bayonet to his 
rifle, he slowly waved the gun from 
side to side, and waited for the Ger- 
man to show himself. 

When the enemy again leaped from 
behind the poplar he caught sight of 
Armand’s improvised flag of truce and 
did not fire. Armand slowly advanced, 
waving the white flag. 

As he approached the German, he 
groped in his memory for suitable Ger- 
man words in which to ask for an arm- 
istice. He had studied his enemy’s 
language and even had written to cor- 
respondents in Germany before the 
war broke out. 

The German held his rifle ready for 
use in case Armand should make any 
threatening move. But Armand, al- 
though burning with suppressed anger 
and indignation, had not come to kill. 
He wanted to eat and drink and wash 
his wounded hand. 

“Qu’est ce que c’est?” the German 
called out as Armand drew near. 

“Sie sprechen Fransoesisch!” 
Armand exclaimed in astonishment. 

“Yes, I speak French a little bit,” 
the German answered slowly, in gut- 
tural French. “And you speak also 
my language, is it not so?” 

“I have studied German a little,” 
Armand replied in German. “But I 
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never have talked it.” 

“This German may not be such a 
bad fellow, after all,’ he thought. “He 
speaks French, too! Still, he tried to 
kill me when my back was turned! I 
had best be on my guard.” 

Anger filled his heart. 

He explained, in broken German, 
that he was tired of this shooting, and 
thought it might be well to declare an 
armistice until they had eaten and 
drunk and rested. The German will- 
ingly fell in with the scheme. 

“Je ne veux pas vous—vous—toe- 
ten,” he said. 

So the two enemies suspended their 
strife and went together to the well. 
They shared each other’s food and 
drank to each other’s health, yet each 
hated the other in his heart. 

“Prosit!” said Armand, lifting his 
cup of water. 

“A votre sante!” replied the Ger- 
man. 

Armand washed his wounded hand, 
and was about to bind it with his dirty 
handkerchief, but the German pre- 
vented him. He took from his knap- 
sack a bandage. He sterilized Ar- 
mand’s wound, and bound the bandage 
tightly around the injured hand of his 
enemy. 

Armand thanked him and asked him 
his name. 

“Friedrich Krogoll,” 


replied his 
enemy; “but my acquaintances all call 
me Fritz.” 

“Then I, too, will call you Fritz, 


Boche,” said Armand. “i am called 
Armand Roullier.” 

“Freue mich,” said Fritz, relapsing 
into his own tongue. He extended his 
kand, and Armand grasped it. 

“I was afraid you might try to kiss 
me,” laughed Fritz. 

“Oh, I know where you get your idea 
of our customs,” said Armand. “You 
have been visiting the cinema! A 
Frenchman doesn’t exchange kisses 
with a stranger, especially if the 
stranger is a German.” 

And he thought: “This Boche is a 
good sport, even though he does mur- 
der our beautiful language. But he 
will bear watching.” 
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“You come from Paris?” 
Fritz. 

Each spoke in the language of the 
other, filling in the gaps in his vocabu- 
lary from his mother-tongue. 

“No, I come from the south,” said 
Armand. “And you?” 

“From Munich. I am a Bavarian. 
But for two years now I am an instruc- 
tor in the University at Goettingen. I 
teach entomology.” 

“So?” said Armand. “I never could 
go to the university. I had to work in 
my father’s shop. My father is old, 
and I will manage the shop when I get 
back, if I escape being killed.” 

“Ah, this terrible slaughter!” said 
Fritz. “War is so terrible! The 
young men, they are the victims. No 
nation can spare its young men.” 

“That is fine talk for a German!” 
thought Armand. “Why did they be- 
gin this war if that is the way they 
feel?” But he did not say this aloud. 

“Why are you not with your regi- 
ment?” asked Fritz, seating himself 
on the ground. 

Armand explained how he had be- 
come separated from his comrades in 
arms. 

“I got lost from my regiment be- 
cause I was too deeply interested in 
my profession,” said Fritz. “In short, 
I was chasing a large night beetle. It 
flew several times, and each time I 
ran after it. It was not yet light, and 
I was behind our lines. 

“Suddenly I heard the Belgians com- 
ing. They charged, yelling like all the 
devils of hell. They came between me 
and my command. I was afraid to 
fire, for fear I might hit my comrades. 
So I drew away, and thought only of 
how I could get back to my company. 
I went far back of the lines, out of the 
fighting, but it was darker than an 
Ethiopean Hades, and I did not go the 
right way. The firing stopped, and I 
walked a long distance trying to get 
back to my comrades. But when it 
was light, I found myself here. And 
the German soldiers—where are they? 
I don’t know.” 

“I was one of the attacking party,” 
said Armand. “How the fight turned 


asked 
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out I don’t know any more than you 
do. But—did you find that beetle ?” 

“Oh, no!” laughed Fritz. “I entirely 
forgot about the beetle when the Bel- 
gians charged. ‘You and the Belgians,’ 
I suppose I ought to say.” 

“What were you going to do with 
it?” 

“The beetle? Oh, I was only curi- 
ous. I could not be certain, in the dark, 
whether I had seen one like it before. 
I have a big collection of beetles at 
Goettingen, beetles from all over the 
world. Do insects interest you? Your 
fellow countryman, Fabre, has made a 
marvelous study of insect life.” 

“They don’t interest me very much,” 
said Armand. “I never collected them, 
not even butterflies. But I collect post- 
age stamps and coins. It was to help 
my collecting that I studied German. I 
write to several collectors in your coun- 
try, and I correspond regularly with a 
philatelist in Munich. That is, we cor- 
responded before the war. His name is 
Franz Link. Did you know him?” 

“No. Munich is a large city, and, 
besides, I have not lived there for sev- 
eral years. My father sent me to 
Goettingen, where his brother is a pro- 
fessor of languages. There I did so 
well that I am now helping to teach in 
the entomology courses. It is a great 
study, entomology. But you should 
learn English, if you are a philatelist. 
In that language you can correspond 
all over the world—in Canada, India, 
the United States, Egypt, Africa and 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. It 
must be very interesting, if one has 
the time to give to it. Tell me about 
your village. What is it like in that 
place ?” 

Armand told him all the interesting 
things he could think of about the 
village. “Professor” Fritz, as he 
Gubbed the youthful looking assistant, 
then told long tales of the student life 
in his beloved Goettingen. 

Each laughed at the other’s ridicu- 
lous errors of speech, for each was 
speaking a foreign tongue. In the ab- 
sorbing interest of their conversation 
they took no note of the lapse of time. 

“Hey, Professor Fritz,” Armand at 
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last exclaimed, “I do believe the sun 
is about to set. It is time to eat again. 
Please give me some more of that de- 
licious marmalade. And here is a big 
slice of that cheese you like so much. 
My father sent it to me out of his 
shop.” 

“The marmalade was made by my 
mother in Munich,” said Fritz. “How 
she will laugh when I write her how I 
shared it with a Frenchman! Won’t 
she, though!” 

He threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. 

“How my father would rage if he 
knew his cheese was being eaten by a 
Boche! He had to send it by way of 
England to get it to me.” 

Both laughed long and loudly. The 
German suddenly became very serious. 

“Look!” he cried out. “The sun is 
setting! We must part.” 

‘“Yes,” cried Armand. “We must 
part. Your way lies yonder. I must 
go west, but I don’t know whether 
there are Germans between me and the 
Belgian troops. If there are, then I 
must go north.” - 

“North!” cried Pritz. 


“That way 
lies Holland, and you can’t get back 
until the war is over, if you cross the 
Dutch frontier.” 

“T must go west then,” Armand re- 


plied. “The Dutch frontier is only 
four or five miles distant, for we have 
both come north since we left our regi- 
ments. And now, my friend”—his 
face became very grave—‘“I pray God 
we may never meet again while the 
war lasts. You are a good fellow, but 
we are enemies.” 

“Enemies?” exclaimed Fritz. “We 
were enemies. Butnow? Tell me, my 
friend, do you really want to shoot 
me?” 

“T have already said,” Armand an- 
swered with emotion, “that I pray God 
we may never meet again in this war. 
It would be murder. It would be like 
killing one’s brother. It is a terrible 
thought.” 

Fritz stood in silence and listened 
tc the distant roar of cannon. He 
thought of the lives that were being 
blotted out at the minute. 
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“Holland?” he said at last. “You 
say it is not far?” 

“Not far,” said Armand. “Six miles 
—perhaps—but maybe only three.” 

He saw his own thought reflected in 
the German’s face. 

“Allons, mon ami,” said Fritz, after 
a minute of silence. 

“Come!” said Armand. 


ae * * * 


They had been walking perhaps an 
hour, in silence, when they heard the 
pounding of hoofs. Through the deep- 
ening darkness they made out a troop 
of Belgian lancers, galloping west. 

“Ha,” said Armand to himself. “I 
am the master now. I will capture this 
fine fellow who was going to shoot me 
down without warning!” 

But one look into his companion’s 
smiling face shamed him from the un- 
worthy attempt. He did not hail the 
cavalrymen, and they passed by in the 
dusk without seeing him. 
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The two continued north until they 
were stopped by a Dutch sentry. He 
could not converse with them, for he 
knew neither French nor German. An 
officer was called. 

Armand explained that they had 
crossed the border into Holland to 
avoid having to shoot each other. The 
officer listened contemptuously, and 
sent them away under guard. 

They were deserters, and their 
friends would call them traitors. Yet 
their minds were at peace, for a ray 
of light from that nobler age of which 
poets dream had fallen into their souls. 
Sc they smiled as they were led away. 

The Dutch officer stood looking af- 
ter them. Perhaps he was touched, 
perhaps he was only puzzled. At any 
rate, a mist came over his eyes, but it 
suddenly vanished, and he _ turned 
abruptly on his heel. 

“Fools!” he muttered. “What 
would happen if all the soldiers should 
do that?” 
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Jack London dead! The world stood still and thought! 
Aye, thought of all the creatures of his pen, 

His power to know and paint the hearts of men, 
And with what pain his knowledge had been bought; 
Stood still to ponder on his life so fraught 

With risk yet unafraid. In city den, 

At sea, or deep within the mountain glen, 

Men take courage—his message has been caught! 
Mortals can place no price on things he wrought, 
Lives he shaped, dreams he made to live again, 

Or souls he raised from deep despair who then 
Went forth to teach the things that he had taught. 
His words speak truth to laborer and sage, 

With red life blood he marked each printed page! 
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The Threshold of Fate 


By Edith Hecht 


before the Gringos owned Califor- 

nia. Often have I heard my father’s 

mother tell of it when I was a little 
boy. Her father kept a vinateria, a 
wine shop, in the old days. And it 
happened outside her window, for she 
was young and beautiful. 

“My family lived in that peaceful 
old adobe with the pepper tree on the 
side, and my grandmother’s window 
was directly in the front, facing the 
street, and right over the vinateria. 

“Those were lively days in Mon- 
terey, they tell us, Senor, with the 
great senors and their families coming 
from their haciendas, and the gay offi- 
cers at the Presidio. Now we are old 
and poor, and the grand caballeros are 
dust and the padres are vanished. It 
is progress, they say. 

“My grandmother was very beauti- 
ful, with big, dark eyes, and the won- 
Gerful dark hair our Spanish women 
have. And she sang, and danced, and 
played the guitar, and embroidered, as 
the sisters had taught her. My grand- 
mother’s father grumbled much and 
said that the sisters had educated her 
above her station. He was well-to-do, 
but we were not fina gente, but of the 
people, and my grandmother’s father 
was afraid, with her high-stepping 
walk and her dainty ways that she 
would end badly. 

“Now I am poor and am your guide 
and boatman for the salmon fishing; 
and I tell you tales, Senor, of the de- 
parted glories of Monterey. . 

“There were two Englishmen in the 
town at that time.. One was a lord’s 
son, they said, who would some day 
drink himself to death. St. Vincent, 
Gregory St. Vincent, was his name. 
He was good looking, too, for the drink 
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had not yet bloated or coarsened his 
features. He had big blue eyes and 
blonde hair, and a tall, slender, supple 
figure, like those English have. And 
afraid—he was afraid of nothing! At 
the rodeos he could outride the proud- 
est Spaniard of them all; and with a 
boat—what could not that Englishman 
do with a boat! And courage—cour- 
age he had of the devil. And he loved 
my grandmother. And she might have 
loved him, but she was afraid of him. 
He begged her to marry him; and then 
he would say in the next breath 
that he was not good enough—he was 
nothing but a remittance man. And 
then, when he had too much taken, he 
would ask how would she like to be 
Lady Vincent of St. Vincent Hall, for 
he would some day be Sir Gregory if 
his brother Eustace would die first, 
confound him! And he knew his father 
would forgive him if psalm-singing 
Eustace would only let the old man. 
But only when he was drunk would he 
talk thus; never did he boast when 
sober, and never did he then talk of 
going back to England. My grand- 
mother well knew that she, a daughter 
of the people, would never be received 
by those fine gentry; she did not let 
that turn her head. 

“The other Englishman was shorter 
and dark, with a stubby, dark mous- 
tache and a red nose. Marshall his 
name was, Henry Marshall. I do not 
think St. Vincent liked him, for all 
they were together, nor do I think he 
was a gentleman born. At times St. 
Vincent would treat him like the dirt 
under his feet; then it would be ‘dear 
Henry’ and ‘Henry, old chap, it’s just 
my way.’ I think St. Vincent was 
afraid of him. 

“Marshall drank very heavily, and 
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he would beat and abuse little Concha, 
the peon girl of his, most terribly. She 
had been a pretty little thing, like 
many peon girls, but they grow old so 
quickly. 

“The Englishmen were great fisher- 
men. Day after day they would go 
out ‘salmon fishing,’ so they said. But 
very little fish they brought home. Of- 
ten late at night they were around 
Point Lobos and Carmel, in the rocky 
bays and breakers where no other 
boats would venture. There were 
whispers of smugglers and laughs of 
‘big fish indeed;’ and the government 
sent out boats from the Custom House 
to patrol. These Englishmen would 
snap their fingers at them, but one 
could prove nothing, nothing. 

“One day St. Vincent came into the 
vinateria, and he had been drinking. 
He called for more, and then he kissed 
my grandmother and asked her how 
she would like diamonds for her ears 
and throat when she went to the 
church to marry him. ‘Lady St. Vin- 
cent should have gems befitting her 
rank,’ he said with a hiccough. 

“She shrank away, my grandmother, 
for she was a good girl, and she did 
not think she loved St. Vincent because 
she was afraid of him when he was 
drunk. That was why she had not 
married him long ago—for she was 
afraid; his mood would change so 
quick, Senor. Then he laughed, and 
said he and Marshall were going after 
big fish; and she would be a fine lady 
yet at the court of the young English 
Queen. 

“That day the patrol boats had 
started on the bay. It was so blue in 
the sunshine and the shore so silver, 
one could think of nothing but peace. 
And yet the next morning a company 
from the Presidio were put in the for- 
est around Carmel. That night nor 
the next morning St. Vincent did not 
appear, and my grandmother was 
nearly mad with the worry. 

“Next night, Concha, Marshall’s girl, 
ran in to my grandmother, all fright- 
ened. She had tried to keep Henry 
back from the fishing—she had feared 
there was more than fishing—and he 
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had struck her—so. She showed the 
blackened eye and the bruised shoul- 
der. He had not come back last night 
and she was frightened, dreadfully 
frightened. 

My grandmother stole down and let 
her in and comforted her. Of course 
we were not gentry, but a half-heathen 
peon girl was no companion for my 
grandmother, nor her equal. How- 
ever, misery makes women sisters; 
and my grandmother stole again up- 
stairs with her and had her share her 
bed. They cried together quietly that 
night; for then my grandmother knew, 
with the fear of death for him, that in 
spite of all, she loved Gregory St. Vin- 
cent. She knew she was no great lady 
whom his people would welcome—no 
matter how he spoke when he was 
mad with wine. But she knew he never 
could go home, and she would make a 
man of him here, if the Mother of God 
would spare him. They told their 
beads together, and cried, these. two 
women. Then they would lie quiet, 
clasped in each others’ arms, and they 
could hear the thumping of each 
others’ hearts. 

“About three that morning, when it 
was coldest and darkest before the 
dawn, they heard a sound. Two 
horsemen were moving quietly, but the 
horses looked exhausted. And then 
they halted under the very window, 
and soft, soft, commenced to dig. The 
doorstep was low like in all Spanish 
houses, but this had a step or two; it 
was not quite level with the street 
as most of them. 

“ ‘Here, here, under my pretty lady’s 
window, Marshall,’ whispered Gregory. 
Senor, thirty thousand pesos in gold 
and jewels, and pearls from Baja Cali- 
fornia, they hid under those steps, 
quiet, stealthy picking; and the two 
girls listening above. 

“They laughed as they dug, low- 
voiced, Senor, those two men in their 
boat had eluded the cutters. They 
had hidden some of their treasure, 
they had been doing it for months, 
under the Ostrich Tree at Cypress 
Point. Five paces to the south, twelve 
to the east: my grandmother remem- 
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bered to the day of her death. Some 
may be there yet. 

“Tt was dark, and those weird, bent 
cypress, black and curved, seemed like 
so many demons; but they knew the 
soldiers were scattered about, so they 
had buried only a part there; and then 
in a little boat, they had gotten into 
that small, smooth cove just north of 
Cypress Point, up beyond the jagged 
points, in and out of the breakers, the 
shallows, the rocks; and under the 
very noses of the Governor’s patrol, 
without being seen. They were talk- 
ing in whispers and the women listen- 
ing above, breathless. It was the 
courage of devils, but what will you? 
They stopped to put the horses in the 
barn next door—and then went on, the 
women at the window bars unseen in 
the dark. 

“At Monterey, just north of Mon- 
terey beyond the town, they had land- 
ed; they knew where to find the horses, 
and with a company of soldiers look- 
ing for them, here they were with the 
rest of the treasure. They had wanted 
two places for their cache anyway, and 
no one would think to look under the 
oftwalked steps of my great-grand- 
father’s vinateria. 

“They had just finished and put 
back their picks, looking always over 
their shoulders, when the Lieutenant 
and his men came up. ‘Hold up your 
hands,’ he said. The women flew 
downstairs, how they did it my grand- 
mother said she never knew, and Con- 
cha sat on the step on the threshold. 
‘Damn you!’ said Marshall to her. He 
could not hit her because his hands 
were up. But St. Vincent would not 
put up his hands. He made a reach 
for his gun. But he had no time. My 
grandmother flung herself on his 
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bleeding body, weeping. ‘Gregory, I 
love you, I love you,’ she sobbed. ‘I— 
always—knew—you did,’ he smiled his 
old daredevil smile. ‘It’s alright, my 
sweetheart. Lieutenant, I sur—’ and 
ke died. 

“And Concha still sat on the step. 

“*My girl,’ said the Lieutenant, 
‘there are thirty thousand pesos of 
government property under that step. 
Please get up.’ But she would not 
obey him. 

“Senor, she fought like a wild cat. 
She was cut and bleeding before she 
gave up, and the Lieutenant’s face was 
all scratched, too. He was no pretty 
sight for a Presidio dance. 

“And the end? Oh, my great-grand- 
father married off my grandmother to 
his partner. He was squat and mid- 
dle aged, and drank, too; but my great- 
grandfather said no girl in her walk of 
lite could expect to have a nice young 
man court her after that night. She 
herself cared naught now whom she 
married; her life was lived, she said. 
She made no fuss. Only I was a 


‘thoughtful little boy, and when she was 


cld she would tell me this story, over 
and over again, often. 

“Marshall disappeared. Nothing 
came, somehow, of his arrest. ‘Es- 
caped,’ they said. He turned up sud- 
denly in San Diego with loads of 
money. He deserted Concha and mar- 
ried the daughter of a rich Don down 
there who knew naught of this story. 
They say it was all arranged with him 
and the officers to find St. Vincent and 
himself thus; and to divide the spoils; 
also the government saw naught of the 
treasure; and that he betrayed St. Vin- 
cent. Who knows? It is many years 
ago—and now the Gringos are here— 
and all is different.” 











A Confirmed Bachelor 


By Josephine Schaffer Schupp 


Y PLEASANT week-end so- 
M journ with friends in Burlin- 
game had come to an end. I 
stood on a corner of the main 
street some moments in silent argu- 
ment with myself as to what mode of 
conveyance should best take me back 
to San Francisco, when my answer 
loomed temptingly into sight in the 
shape of a motorbus. In view of the 
fact that I was to lunch with a friend 
in Berkeley, I felt a trifle dubious as 
to sparing much time to the homeward 
trip, but the call of the warm, sunny 
day, and above all the thought of skim- 
ming smoothly along the Royal High- 
way, passing lovely green fields and 
enchanting rose-gardens, proved too 
much for me, and as the bus drew 
nearer, I swung aboard. 

My intention was to take a seat near 
the driver and lose myself in thought 
and a quiet smoke—but no such luck— 
the coveted places were all taken, so I 
stepped inside. 

I might as well state here and now 
that I am a bachelor and to all intents 
and purposes would have remained so 
—that is, if things had not been as 
they were. 

When on duty, I am tutor to small, 
restless, lovable ignoramuses, and it 
is my pleasure to usher them with 
proper feeling into the sacred presence 
of Homer, Euclid or such intimates as 
these. My playtime I wander pleas- 
antly, if aimlessly—from house to 
house of many agreeable friends, 
where I partake of tea sometimes, and 
sometimes dinner, and occasionally 
spend a day or two. My host is charm- 
ing always, my hostess perhaps more 
so. The fire burns high in the hearth, 
conversation runs along interesting 


lines, and I retire late to bed in a spa- 
cious, cheery room. In the morning, 
eager voices of small children, who 
rap-tap early on my door, beseech me 
to come down stairs and tell them sto- 
ries. They think I have an endless 
supply. 

At times I have heartily envied 
these good old friends of mine, when 
I think of my city home by contrast. 
A narrow bedroom in the tower of a 
boarding house of the old fashioned 
gingerbread type, with generous bay 
windows giving out on Pacific avenue. 
There I am under the provident care 
of Mrs. Riggs, an eminently respect- 
able lady of past prosperity, who 
seeks to mend her dwindling fortune 
through the small coterie of steady 
boarders who, year after year, pay out 
from their tiny horde, grateful for the 
roof over their heads, the air of re- 
finement about the place—and little 
else. And yet, I have known myself 
to hang my hat on the elkhorn in the 
hall, thoroughly content to be at home 
once more. 

I might state, too, in regard to my- 
self, that I am an Englishman, though 
acclimated. Which means I left Eng- 
land in my youth and have wandered 
since all over the globe, drifting finally 
to California, where, enthralled by cli- 
mate and landscape, I am held a will- 
ing captive. 

Having traveled so much and so 
constantly, I am a keen observer, and 
take the greatest interest in all that 
goes on about me, and am totally un- 
able to go anywhere or do anything 
without finding a story to suit. 

So, after this lengthy preamble, you 
will find this worthy person, myself, 
sitting within the ‘bus, taking toll of 
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my fellow passengers. There are not 
many—a German workman with horny 
hands, large frame and blonde mus- 
tache, lolling sleepily on the back seat. 
A little girl in grey fur cap with a 
robin’s-hood feather, fur coat and glo- 
rious curls, with her back to us all, 
looking out of the windows. Quite 
certain she is very pretty, all my at- 
tention is concentrated upon her, until 
she turns about, and I am bitterly dis- 
appointed. She is not at all pretty, nor 
attractive. She is the spoiled, pam- 
pered darling of the family. 

The family consists of her father, 
a gentle, aesthetic type of man, sitting 
next to her. A man with the sort of 
face you imagine for a peculiarly pious 
monk of the middle ages, and who is 
singularly unadjusted to the position 
of husband and father. Her mother is 
a stout body, weeping heavily under a 
thick black veil, and dressed in the 
Geepest of mourning. She weeps in- 
cessantly, and dries each tear sepa- 
rately, returning her handkerchief 
each time to her huge portmanteau 


and snapping the latter with that click- 


ing sound you hope is final. She en- 
genders my sympathy, but also she 
makes me nervous. 

Beside the monklike man sits his 
brother; a sharp, pinched-featured 
man, with straw-colored hair and eye- 
brows, a red, bristling mustache and 
very small blue eyes. From all ap- 
pearances he does not think at all— 
but just sits so forlorn, so lost, so be- 
fuddled I conclude that the death in 
the family is perhaps that of his wife. 

The other occupants were, in my 
judgment, two stable boys and a neat- 
lcoking servant girl with powdered 
face and high-heeled new white shoes. 

Lastly, my gaze fell upon the most 
delightful, although the most diminu- 
tive person in the "bus. There sat, 
squeezed in beside her father, the 
sharp-featured man, the quaintest 
child I had ever seen. A tiny scrap 
of a child, her black kilted skirt 
reached barely to her knees. Thin, 
almost shrunken legs, neatly clad in 
white stockings and black tasseled 
shoes; her coat of some heavy white 
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cloth, heavily braided. Overtopping 
all else was a coalscuttle bonnet of 
white satin, homemade, but redeemed 
by the subtle touch of heaven knows 
whose gentle hand—for over the hat 
was draped a coarse face veil, which 
made a knot on the crown and fell far 
down the back. It was a note of gran- 
deur which made the old, sad little 
costume seem almost queenly. And 
beneath the bonnet my eyes sought 
hers. 

They peeped shyly at me from their 
retreat, grey-green eyes, so earnestly 
and straightly into mine. Perhaps she 
liked what she saw, although it was 
only a middle-aged man, with hair 
greying, grey eyes under glasses and 
shaggy black eyebrows, weather- 
beaten, cynic and philosopher com- 
bined. At all lengths she decided fav- 
orably, for the rosebud mouth in the 
pale, freckled face curled slowly into 
the most adorable, most winning and 
most radiant smile I have ever seen— 
but one. 

Have you ever had a strange feel- 
ing, a presentiment, as they say, that 
something most important will come 
of something entirely unimportant? 
Well, that was the feeling that came 
over me when I met the sweet eyes of 
that dear little girlh I might say, I 
have never been in love—but once— 
and that was years and years ago. I 
am not given much to sentimentalities, 
but the face of that child set my heart 
beating. I looked far down the years 
and saw in a pretty English rose gar- 
den a_ beautiful, blue-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked English girl, with a handsome 
fellow by her side, and I, merely an 
eavesdropper, went away in bitterness, 
and from that day forward I have kept 
my distance from garden party hats 
and trailing gowns of fair, unmarried 
women. But, as I looked down the 
years to that one face, I felt it to be 
a fading picture, replaced by the vivid 
face of this tiny six year old. I was 
astonished. 

Occasionally new persons entered 
the ’bus. The little girl, tactfully and 
without ostentation, tucked in her lit- 
tle, thin legs and politely waited until 
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the passenger seated himself, then 
thrust them straight before her once 
more, while again shy eyes watched 
intently the little world around her— 
not wistful, not idly curious eyes—but 
glowing, enthusiastic eyes, earnestly, 
intensely gathering all the immediate 
good to their owner. I watched her, 
tascinated, hoping the world would 
never change for her present guileless 
outlook upon it, and I took to myself 
as cleverly as I could all the smiles 
that strayed from that rose-bud mouth. 

The racing of automobiles, unceas- 
ing traffic, clanging cars, and we were 
on Market street. A few moments 
later, and I was delighted to find the 
family and myself once more assem- 
bled, all of us bound for the Ferry 
Building, and welcomed the opportu- 
nity of a further study of this charm- 
ing child, her eyes grown wide with 
the city’s splendor. On arriving, I lost 
them in the crowds around the ticket 
office, and being a person of leisurely 
habits, it was some time before I had 
purchased my ticket and passed on 
through to the waiting room. As I did 
so, I observed that the gates had just 
shut on a departing ferry, so I strolled 
over to the news-stand, selected a 
magazine and prepared to read, when 
my glance was involuntarily drawn 
towards the same quaint little child 
who had interested me so in the ’bus, 
standing alone in an attitude of great 
Gespair before the fast closed gates. 

I went to her assistance at once, 
tipping my hat gallantly, and asking 
her if I might be of any service. 

“Pardon me, little maid,” I said, 
“but have your friends left on this 
boat ?” 

A startled look of fear, surprise and 
pleased recognition kaleidoscopically 
played on her face. 

“Oh, sir! Yes, sir—yes, sir—and I 
should be there, too—what will I do? 
You see, we was listening to that 
music over there (indicating the musi- 
cal horror, which with the latest rag- 
time cheers the waiting crowd) and 
then them gates opened and there 
were so many people and I got pushed 
about and couldn’t find my folks, and 
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I guess they have gone without me. 
Oh, dear! I don’t know what to do!” 

For a moment I was filled with hot 
indignation towards the stupid “folks” 
who had gone without her, when I real- 
ized how easily that could happen to 
the country bred in the bewilderment 
of the hurrying, pushing city throng. 
At the same time I was rather pleased 
to be in the role of a hero towards this 
particular child. 

“What is your name?” I said, quite 
irrelevantly for one in the face of so 
overwhelming a predicament. 

“May-Belle. May-Bell Johanns- 
sen,” 

“And where were you going, May- 
Belle ?” 

“To Alameda. My gran-ma died and 
they was going to bury her, and I was 
going to the funeral. My mother is 
dead, too. She died when I was born. 
I live with my Aunt Lura, and my 
father lives there, too. That was her 
in the ’bus, and the little girl was my 
cousin Lillian.” 

“Do you know what time the fun- 
eral was to be, May-Belle ?” 

“Yes, sir, 11:45 a. m. I know, ’cause 
we was late, and father was worried 
and kept looking at his watch all the 
time. I guess that’s how they came 
to leave me behind; they was in such 
a hurry. I wish’t I was like Lillian; 
she never gits in trouble—she always 
goes along with the crowd. But me, 
I’m just always in a peck o’ trouble.” 

“How old are you, May-Belle?” 

“Me, I’m eight. I guess you are 
goin’ to say it—everybody does—I’m 
small for my age. Lillian’s big for 
hers. My hair’s straight and she has 
such pretty curls. I just love em. But 
I’m pretty fair in school anyways; I’m 
ahead of Lillian, only she don’t like 
learnin’, and I do. The teacher says 
I must keep it up; she is a fine teacher 
and she is real interested in me. I’m 
glad, because I just think a heap o’ 
her, and no one else bothers about me 
much. My aunt can only see Lillian, 
and says all the time I’d ought to be 
glad to be here on this earth at all. 
They never did think they’d raise me 
up, she says; seems like I was such a 
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delicate baby. My father is always 
quiet and thinkin’. I guess he thinks 
about my mother; I do too. I wish’t 
she hadn’t died; my aunt’s alright— 
but you know it ain’t like a mother.” 

I listened gravely, inwardly moved 
by the commonplace little history, yet 
drinking in the quaint, trustful little 
face upturned to mine, rather more 
than the actual words. I was also 
making mental calculations as to what 
best to do in a case like this. I could, 
of course, call up the police and re- 
linquish the child to their care. In 
any case I knew very well it was the 
proper thing to do; but since Fate had 
driven the child into my hands, I felt 
no inclination to give her up so swiftly. 
I wanted first to see the light of truly 
childlike enjoyment dawn in that little 
face from a full measure of delight of 
my own planning, as I felt quite cer- 
tain the child was on my hands for 
some hours to come. 

“Where did you hail from to-day? 
Where is your home ?” 

“We live at the lodge at the Crock- 
etts down to Homestead, the other 
side of San Mateo. They’re awful 
rich folks. My father and my uncle 
works for them, and my aunt does 
some washing and helps up at the 
great house when they have extra com- 
pany. The young lady, she’s grand, 
though. She dresses lovely; I like to 
look at her. Sometimes I wish I was 
like that, but when I get thinkin’ ’bout 
that there story of Cinderella in my 
readin’ book, it seems to me I might 
be like that some day.” 

“And so you might,” I said heartily. 
“And anyways we will have an ad- 
venture now; I never go any place, 
May-Belle, without an adventure, so 
we will have to share this. You see, 
my child, you can’t reach your people 
now, nor they you—not for several 
hours at least. At all events,” I added 
to myself, “at all events a funeral is 
not a very cheerful place to take a 
child like you. Come along with me, 
if you are not afraid, and we will have 
a fine lunch together, and afterwards 
go out to the park. Will you like 
that ?” 
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“Oh, yes, sir—I will, sir. I ain’t 
never been to them places, but I’d like 
to go. I liked you back there in the 
"bus; you had a nice gentlemanly look 
like some of them visitors at the great 
house. But, oh dear! What will my 
folks say—what will they do when 
they find I ain’t along! Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! My father will be more worried 
than ever and my Aunt Lura will say: 
“What can you expect of May-Belle,’ 
and it just makes me sick to think I 
didn’t stick by them. If I get awful 
punished it will serve me right. What 
if I hadn’t found you! I never thought 
of that. I wasn’t so scared and all be- 
fore, but when I think o’ that, if I 
hadn’t found you I'd be here all alone” 
—and the awfulness of that situation 
overcame her. She put her hands up 
to her eyes and the coalscuttle bonnet 
shook with the stress of her sobs. 

“Come, come now, child. You are 
in good hands; I'll see after you al- 
right. We'll fix it up with your folks. 
Come, dry your eyes and we'll have a 
nice holiday. I am a school-teacher, 
but I am not busy to-day, so I'll take 
you all around with me.” 

By slow progress we had reached a 
telephone booth, and by slow pro- 
giess, mentally, I had arrived at two 
conclusions. One, that the dreary po- 
lice station was out of the question in 
my mind for this child of tender years. 
Two, that I would tell my friend in 
Berkeley that I couldn’t make it for 
lunch. As I finished telephoning this 
message a bright idea occurred to me. 
I seized my morning paper, turned 
eagerly to the death notices and 
scanned its columns. There it was: 
Johanna Elspeth Johannssen, nee 
Christenssen—etc. from the family 
home, etc.—Alameda, California. Very 
well. I turned to the telephone booth 
and searched Alameda. Oh, blessed 
day of efficiency, they had a ‘phone! 
The family had just arrived, but, 
thrice blessed credulity of country 
folk, they took me in good faith, 
seemed agreed May-Belle was in 
trustworthy hands and made an ap- 
pointment with me to meet them at 
half-past five at Fifth and Market 
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street, where they would take the ’bus. 
I hung up the receiver with a sigh of 
relief, and for the rest abandoned my- 
self to Fate and the enjoyment of a 
happy day. 

May-Belle and I wandered forth and 
went to Townsend’s for lunch. I 
scarcely ate, myself, but sat back and 
enjoyed her enjoyment, and wondered 
at myself—wanderer, bachelor, half- 
cynic, half-philosopher—having a 
regular parental time with my one lit- 
tle chick, and quite fancying myself 
in the role of father, although blush- 
ing to my ears at the thought. Fora 
second time the strange feeling came 
over me, that something important 
would grow out of all this, and I won- 
dered what Fate had in store for me. 

I chose Townsend’s deliberately, 
partly because I felt I would scarcely 
find any one I knew there, at that hour, 
but chiefly because I felt it would live 
up to May-Belle’s idea of the grand, 
with its many graceful lights, the bro- 
caded walls and mahogany woodwork 


with its piano polish, the glass topped 


tables and delectable dainties—its 
bevy of boarding school misses in 
pretty frocks, its throng of well- 
dressed shoppers, and I guess I hit it 
right, judging from one small person’s 
capacity and the dance in her eyes. 

Then I bundled my small chick out 
to Golden Gate Park—and what a 
day! I was indefatigable, and each 
new turn of the day met with the 
same delightful enthusiasm on the part 
of May-Belle. I felt like a boy— 
bought peanuts and popcorn, cornu- 
copias and molasses candy—held a 
sticky, tiny hand, blissfully  disre- 
garding the fact that mine would be- 
come sticky, too; I took off my hat 
and carried it in my hand, even asked 
people how old their children were— 
went to such lengths as to ride on the 
merry-go-round; rowed her on Stow 
Lake, fed the animals, took her don- 
key back. In fact, for one brief day 
at least I out rivaled the wonders of 
Cinderella for May-Belle. 

But all good things come to an end, 
alas! and we headed finally for down- 
town. Every now and again the eager 
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little face turned to mine, smiling 
gratefully, and I returned the look 
with one of perfect understanding. By 
and by the eager eyes grew dreamy, 
and saw the city, that had earlier been 
so enthralling, through a mist. When 
the stalwart conductor bawled out 
“Fifth and Market” it was a sleeping 
child that I gathered tenderly into my 
arms, and many thoughts came and 
went as I strode that short quarter of 
a block through the home going 
throngs. The family was easily found 
gathered at the corner, peering anx- 
iously up and down the street, and 
they soon caught sight of me. There 
was an onslaught and a babel of voices 
—but the tired child slept on. 

“Come now,” I said, “let me ex- 
plain. Don’t scold her, the poor child 
has had a loyely day. She is a dear 
little thing, and she is very tired. It 
was merely a question of getting lost; 
she is sorry, so don’t reproach her. 
We were children once ourselves, you 
know. We've had a wonderful day to- 
gether and it has done me no end of 
good. I envy you, sir; should like to 
have a daughter myself—but come, 
now—your ‘bus is starting, and re- 
member, you are not to scold her. No, 
no, don’t wake her, she has thanked 
me sufficiently as it is, more than 
enough. Good-bye—and tell May- 
Belle I shall be down to see her soon. 
Good-bye, sir. Oh, no, that is alright, 
sir—oh, no, sir, I thank you for your 
trust in me—no that is alright, sir— 
good-bye!” 

I hied me forlornly back to my 
boarding house. For the first time in 
my life I was thoroughly: sorry I was 
a bachelor; sorry no _ sweet-faced, 
sweet-voiced wife met me at the door, 
that no child of mine ran to greet me, 
to throw its little arms about my neck. 
I slung my hat up on the elks-horn in 
the hall and went disconsolately into 
the dining room. Same old China boy 
waiting on the table, same old white- 
haired ladies sitting at the table gab- 
bling over some stupidity—same little 
music teacher directly across the way 
with her crown of chestnut braids, her 
erect figure and merry face. The 
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same? But no—over my plate of soup 
I gazed into the eyes of the music 
teacher, and good heavens! they were 
grey-green and like May-Belle’s, only 
larger and sweeter and graver and 
more worldly and more beautiful. I 
felt very oddly. I had known the lit- 
tle music teacher a long time, a very 
long time; we were sort of pals; I had 
never looked for her, never missed 
her—just kind of taken her for 
granted. But, good Lord! I knew now 
—i loved her! 

Once more I looked back across the 
years, to the face that had been mir- 
rored in my heart so long, and in com- 
parison to the face before me, it was 
little better than a soap advertise- 
ment or an expensive valentine, nor 
held it the vivid face of the little May- 
Belle. It was outrivaled entirely, 
completely by the little music teacher 
across the table! 

When she left the dining room with 
great dignity after the constrained 
silence that must have followed my 
revelation of feeling, I went in hot 
pursuit and found her at the piano 
playing softly in the dusk in the big 
best parlor. 
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“Violet—Violet Richards—I love 
you,” catching both of her hands in 
mine. 

“And you—George Cedric—I love 
you, too.” 

“Since when,” I gasped. 

“Oh, forever and ever,” she said, 
whimsically, and you 2 

“T think I have loved you always, 
but. to-day I found a little child; there 
was something about her, it just got 
me! And when I looked at you this 
evening, you held me with her eyes— 
only lovelier, Violet—far lovelier,” 
and I sighed in utter content. 

“Fancy you—a confirmed old bache- 
lor—making love!” and Violet broke 
down and laughed. Then she reached 
up her arms, pulled me down to her, 
kissed me and whispered something 
in my ear. 

“I saw you—at Townsend’s—and I 
trailed you—to Golden Gate Park. I 
was almost jealous, but I’m not—any 
more.” 

“At Townsend’s—you! At Golden 
Gate Park—you! Well, I'll be——! 
Never mind! I'll never go on an ad- 
venture again without you—my Vio- 
let!” 
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At nightfall when a-down the west the sun is gone, 

And gold-tipped clouds alone diffuse the mellow light, 

My thoughts like night moths wafted on the evening winds 
Flit through the shadows deep, and love, to you take flight. 


Then in the enchantment of the silent night and hour, 

When through the leaves above, the glistening moonbeams fall, 
I seem for one brief moment to behold your face 

And in the mystery of the silence hear you call. 


Your voice renews again the full song of the thrush, 
The vanished glories of the day, the sunset skies, 
And all the sweetness of the long-sped hours that were, 
I sense again deep in the heaven of your eyes. 
R. R. GREEN WOoOb. 


























(Marble statue by Evelyn Beatrice Longman in the colon- 
nade in front of the Fine Arts Building at the P. P. I. E. Won 
silver medal.) 


L'Amour 


By Stanton Elliott 


The love in my heart is the spirit of truth, 
The voice of the song you inspire, 
Eternity’s sigh for eternity’s youth, 

The symbol of life in desire. 


The love in my heart is the breath of the morn, 
The joy of the springtide of love, 
op The kiss of the dew and the spell in the dawn 
i With the depth in the heavens above. 
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Pathfinders of 49 


By Mrs. Alfred Irby 


fever, a party of three hundred 

persons organized at San Antonio, 

Texas, for the purpose of making 
the first overland trip from Texas to 
California. 

When about one hundred miles on 
their way, cholera broke out in camp, 
general dissatisfaction and dissension 
arose, and the company disbanded. 

Out of this number twelve young 
men determined to make the trip alone 
—and Benjamin F. Irby, who, when 
only twenty years of age, had served 
as captain in a regiment of volunteers 
in the Mexican War of 1846-8, was 
chosen leader of the expedition. Cap- 
tain Irby, his two brothers, William 
and Charles, and nine other compan- 
ions, with three four-mule teams, be- 
gan this long journey of thirteen 
months’ duration. 

It was a most venturesome and per- 
ilous undertaking. How hazardous 
they themselves did not realize until 
after it was finished. Few in numbers, 
the country over which they traveled 
was practically unknown and uninhab- 
ited, except by Indians, most of whom 
were unfriendly. Their equipment 
was limited, and provisions for them- 
selves and feed for their teams, diffi- 
cult to obtain; great scarcity of water, 
owing to many desert places, and they 
not knowing, like the natives, to dig 
cnly a few inches below the surface 
would procure them all that was 
needed. Many mountainous regions, 
too, swerved them from a direct course 
—and having no guide, save a com- 
pass, they often lost their way or were 
forced to rest their teams for days. 
They were able to travel only a few 
miles each day, and the hardships and 
privations were so many and complex 
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that they must have turned back, ex- 
cept for their own undaunted courage 
and intrepid spirit. 

The route taken by Captain Irby led 
them via the old San Saba mission, 
the head of Devil’s river, across the 
Pecos at MHorsehead crossing (so 
named by them because of a horse’s 
head found there), through Fort Stock- 
ton to El Paso. Passing over one cor- 
ner of New Mexico, they entered Ari- 
zona. Then traveling northwest, they 
crossed the Gila river, through Ari- 
zona over the Colorado river, into 
California. There they headed for 
Stockton, their destination. 

The route they took through Califor- 
nia is almost identically the one fol- 
lowed by the Santa Fe railroad to-day, 
except that they crossed the Stanislaus 
river at the old Dent-Valentine ferry. 

A little dog made the entire trip 
with them. Disappearing through the 
day, she always came into camp some- 
time in the night, for she was there 
every morning when they arose. She 
must have traveled after sunset, and 
rested during the heat of the day. 

The first incident of particular inter- 
est occurred when the party reached 
the Pecos river. Finding high water, 
they were delayed by corking their 
wagon beds for carrying their equip- 
ment and running gear. While thus 
busily engaged, Yuma Indians in great 
numbers came down the river, floating 
with blocks of wood under their chins. 
After floating the wagons over and 
swimming their teams, the white men 
found themselves surrounded by some 
thousand or fifteen hundred of these 
Indians, who seemed disposed to re- 
fuse them further advance in their ter- 
ritory. 

. Captain Irby, knowing from experi- 
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ence the disposition of the Indians and 
the latter’s inherent love for liquor and 
its pernicious effect upon the abori- 
gine, had ordered at the beginning of 
the expedition that there should be 
absolutely no traffic in liquor while en 
reute. 

It happened that a Scotchman, by 
the name of Burns, admiring a little 
biack pony belonging to one of the 
Indians, offered him a pint of whiskey 
for the animal. The trade was made 
quickly. The Indian strapped the whis- 
key on himself and handed over the 
pony to Burns. But the Scotchman 
happening to turn his head, the Indian 
quick as a flash mounted the pony and 
off he went—pony, whiskey and all— 
amid the shoutings and laughter of the 
Indians. 

The indignation of Captain Irby, at 
such disobedience of orders, and his 
alarm, because of troubles that might 
ensue, were so extreme, that Burns 
barely escaped being shot. 

After holding the party as tentative 


prisoners for three or four days, and 
annoying them in various ways, the 
Indians finally constructed a wall of 
chaparral brush around the camp. This 
wall remained intact for twenty-four 


hours. Then William Irby ordered 
camp broken, and the teams harnessed. 
The white men deliberately shoved 
aside sufficient brush for the wagons 
to pass. Whether this action aroused 
the fear of the Indians, or their admi- 
ration for the white man’s courage, 
Irby never knew, but surprising as it 
was, the party was allowed to depart. 

A pleasant break in the hot, tire- 
some journey was their stay at Fort 
Stockton, Tex., where they rested and 
refreshed themselves and their teams 
for several days. Many times before 
reaching Fort Stockton, and after 
leaving, they almost perished from 
thirst. When the heat was excessive 
and the water supply low, Captain 
Irby, with two or three volunteers, 
would travel in advance of the wagons 
to locate water and also suitable places 
for camping. One day the; discov- 
ered a small seepe spring, and having 
hollowed out a cavity in the sand large 
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enough to form quite a pool, Captain 
Irby sent the others back as guides. 
While sitting there alone, a famished 
wolf came to the spring and drank 
feverishly. If the animal ever no- 
ticed his presence it gave no sign, but 
after resting a few moments, loped 
away. 

On one occasion, when no water 
could be found and the tongues of 
some of the party were swollen out of 
their mouths, this same search party, 
though almost hopeless, set out again. 

After searching for hours they at 
last came to a small but most beauti- 
ful stream, with willow trees, grass 
and rushes growing on the banks. 
Gratefully drinking all they dared, 
some of them hastened back to carry 
the good news. Before they had gone 
half way, they met the teams running 
toward them. The horses and mules 
had become unmanageable from scent- 
ing the water, and the drivers were 
ebliged to unharness and let run to the 
water. Upon reaching the stream, the 
mules seemed beside themselves with 
excitement; plunging into the water 
they drank and rolled over and over. 
Soon they were driven back to the 
wagons and those who had been so 
prostrated, but were now revived from 
the full canteens of the rescue party. 
The party camped in this oasis in the 
desert until their strength and spirits 
were fully recovered. 

That evening, when their first meal 
was almost ready, an old Indian and 
two young bucks suddenly appeared 
in the camp. This caused some little 
excitement, and the discussion was 
lively as to whether they were friendly 
or advance spies of some marauding 
band. Captain Irby advised that a 
friendly reception be given them. Ac- 
cordingly the Indians were invited to 
supper. At bed time they were given 
two pairs of the best Mexican blankets 
for beds. No guard was placed for 
the night, but all retired and slept un- 
til daylight. On arising, the white 
men found their guests still soundly 
sleeping. 

After an hour or more, when break- 
fast was ready, the Indians were 
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aroused and invited to eat. Breakfast 
over, they sat around smoking their 
pipes, the Indians seemingly partaking 
of it ali with quiet enjoyment. Soon 
they arose, grunted and disappeared. 
They did not “fold their tents, like the 
Arabs,” but they as silently ~ stole 
away. Evidently they were lost, tired 
and hungry and came to,receive aid. 
Just before reaching the Gila river 
in Arizona, the party was unquestion- 
ably spied upon by Indian scouts. 


Later they were met by three or four: 


hundred mounted Indians. The chief 
dismounting, gave each man a hand- 
shake of welcome, placed an escort on 
either side of the wagons, formed in 
double file, himself and sub-chief rid- 
ing at the head. In this manner they 
conducted the white men in great state 
to their village in the valley of the 
Gila river, where they were given good 
camping grounds and every courtesy 
paid them. 

These Indians were semi-civilized, 
having a pleasant village, large flocks 
of sheep and goats, and irrigated farms 


on which they raised fine barley and 


other products. Thanks to the teach- 
ing of the Jesuits, speaking Spanish 
fairly well. 

The young Indians were continually 
at the camp, talking, laughing and beg- 
ging the men to play “Monte”—a fav- 
orite gambling game among the In- 
dians, learned from the Mexicans. 

The party remained in the village 
two weeks, recuperating and laying in 
a supply of mutton and kid for them- 
selves and barley for their teams. 

In this locality they first saw the 
Gila monster, which seems to be in- 
digenous to this valley. Never having 
heard of it, they called it the dry-land 
alligator. 

In this desert portion of Arizona 
they were again threatened with water 
scarcity, and again sent advance scouts 
te locate water ahead. Captain Irby 
was one of three. After wandering 
in a westerly direction, they came to 
ar old mission, where water was plen- 
tiful. Hastily constructing a make- 
shift ladder, the scouts climbed to the 
belfry and rang the old bell to attract 
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the attention of the others. 

After supper the party began an ex- 
amination of the old mission. They 
found the door still intact, as though 
it had not been disturbed for centuries. 
At last the fastenings gave way and 
the rays of the Western sun flooded 
through the open door, and they be- 
held, seated at table, Christ and His 
twelve apostles, partaking of The Last 
Supper. It was a most awe-inspiring 
sight. Reverently raising their hats 
they bowed their heads. These fig- 
ures were only statuary, left by the 
Jesuit missionaries, but the impression 
they made upon these young men was 
never eradicated. 

One day, when the party was spent 
and discouraged from having been 
forced out of their way by the trend 
of the country for miles, a number of 
Indians galloped up and made them- 
selves very obnoxious. The man, driv- 
ing the lead team, became so infuri- 
ated at one of the Indians bent on 
trightening the mules in order to over- 
turn the wagon, that he shot him. The 
party expected to be massacred in- 
stantly, but the Indians apparently 
feared a fight, and disappeared. 

Several days later the members 
reached that wonder land, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. No one in 
the company had ever heard of this 
marvel of nature, and they traveled 
down its long stretch for miles and 
miles without knowing what it was or 
where they were. Going around a 
bend in the Canyon, late one afternoon, 
an Indian suddenly sprang from be- 
hind a rock, shooting and mortally 
wounding the man, who more than a 
week before had killed the Indian. No 
one else was harmed. 

At last the leaders discovered a 
crossing on the Colorado river, and 
passed over into California. A tedi- 
ous journey was yet before them, but 
one not fraught with quite so many un- 
forseen dangers. 

The first white women they saw af- 
ter leaving El] Paso, Texas, were at a 
hacienda some fifty or sixty miles 
south of Stockton, California. Captain 
Irby ‘had gone to this hacienda to con- 
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sult the old Don regarding the route 
to take, and while discussing the mat- 
ter he heard hearty laughter. Turning 
suddenly, he ‘saw two Spanish girls 
looking at him through the barred win- 
dows, seemingly very much amused. 
He must have presented a somewhat 
ludicrous appearance, being hot, tired 
and dusty, with hair unkempt and 
beard reaching almost to his waist. 
Not one of the young men had shaved 
since leaving San Antonio. 

When the party reached Stockton, 
they were practically worn out. Being 
young and enthusiastic, however, they 
quickly recuperated, and plunged with 
zest into their new surroundings in en- 
deavors to make their fortunes in the 
new Eldorado. 

The Irby brothers remained in Cali- 
fornia four years; then the longing for 
home overcame them, and they re- 
turned. Taking boat at San Francisco 
they landed at the city of Panama on 
the Pacific Coast of the Isthmus. 

The morning after reaching Panama, 
hundreds of mules were drawn up be- 
fore the hotel, to furnish the miners 
the only means of transportation across 
the Isthmus. 

The price which they demanded was 
so exorbitant that many made the jour- 
ney on foot over the trail through the 
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tropical forest to Colon on the Atlantic 
Ocean, some fifty miles. 

Captain Irby and his brothers de- 
ciding that they had endured enough 
hardships, accepted the prices charged 
for the mules, and set off. On the way 
they overtook, at intervals, the weary 
and footsore travelers sitting by the 
wayside, regretting they had not paid 
the price for the services of the extra 
mules the muleteers had been clever 
enough to bring along. 

After reaching Aspinwall, now called 
Colon, on the Atlantic Coast, they 
took boat via Havana to New Orleans, 
where all the gold they brought back 
with them was coined. Then on to 
Texas! 

Captain Ben and Charles Irby mar- 
ried soon after, both raising families; 
but William, on his return, finding that 
Guring his absence his sweetheart had 
married, remained a bachelor. 

The old rifle, pistol and compass that 
Captain Irby carried on this expedition 
are still carefully preserved as precious 
relics by the family. 

The three Irby brothers were part- 
ners as long as they lived, and it was 
the delight of many to listen to their 
tales of Western adventures and other 
interesting experiences recounted by 
these early pioneers of the West. 
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No maiming, no dark crime, no misery 
Is final, irrecoverable Loss; 

Not even Death, crowned by black plumes a-toss, 
May claim the fatal name of Tragedy. 

What frightens flesh, and bends th’ defiant knee, 
May be a Savior’s shadow—not the Cross— 

His arms outstretched, that when the failing dross 
Fails utterly, the Spirit, caught, is free. 

But one thing, absolute and isolate, 

Impersonal as law, more merciless 

Than barbarous hordes, mad and insatiate— 
This-thing’s the Vacuum of the storm-and-stress, 
When, matter-ridden, blind, beyond all plea, 

The Soul denies its own reality. 


ARTHUR POWELL. 





Via the Straits of Magellan 


By James W. Milne 


(Being an Account of a Voyage Taken by the Writer on a Tramp Steamer) 


accomplished fact, and trade 

routes are rapidly changing to 

readjust themselves to the new 
lanes which will be established when 
the Great Waterway has been fully put 
into operation, many picturesque and 
romantic byways of travel will be 
abandoned, to the regret of only a few 
perhaps of the hosts of people who 
go down to the sea in ships. One of 
these byways to sink into oblivion will 
be the route from the West Coast of the 
American Continent through the Straits 
of Magellan—across the Atlantic to 
Europe. 

And although I am heartily glad that 
the Canal is finished, having had the 
extreme honor to have participated in 
its fulfillment, even though in a small 
way, I am also saddened at the thought 
that this spot on the world’s surface 
will be practically devoid of ship- 
ping in a short time. 

The substance and object of this ar- 
ticle is to recall as near as- possible 
the adventures which befell me on a 
trip through these bleak, desolate, but 
wholly alluring and fascinating re- 
gions. 

En avant—I was only a young fellow 
at the time, but I had circumnavigated 
the globe once already, and had in a 
great measure satisfied the wanderlust 
which had started me out on a long, 
long voyage—to ports unknown a year 
before. 

I had left an English windjammer 
in Portland, Ore., and after several 
months of work ashore, none of which 
had been to my fancy, I again began 
to feel the gnawings of desire to see 
again the haunts of my childhood—to 
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wit, the fisherfolk and schooners of 
Long Wharf, in Boston. 

So when the chance came to ship be- 
fore the mast in an American tramp 
steamer bound round to New York, 
you, my gentle reader, can readily 
judge that I was not long in getting 
my dunnage, which in sailor’s parlance 
means clothing, on board. 

This ship was one of the few fly- 
ing the Stars and Stripes engaged in 
foreign trade on the Pacific Coast. She 
had been under charter to a Seattle 
firm, and upon the expiration of the 
said charter, her owners had fixed a 
cargo of wheat and barley for New 
York for her, hence the voyage I shall 
endeavor to narrate. 

I am not much of a story writer, but 
will crave the reader’s indulgence, and 
will endeavor to tell my tale in as 
clear language as is at my command. 
We left Portland late in November, 
when the weather had begun to get 
nasty and wet, and loaded to the 
hatches and deep in the water we 
started down the Columbia and to sea. 

Arriving at Astoria, we found that 
a gale had been blowing for the best 
part of a week from the southwest, so 
we had perforce to wait until the bar 
had somewhat abated before starting 
to sea. As it was, we bumped her 
rather heavily in the passage over, and 
had trouble later—but I am _ getting 
ahead of my tale. 

Astoria lies some five or six miles 
from the bar on the northern bank of 
the river: built on piling for the first 
two or three blocks, the town runs 
along the bottom of a steep hill, and as 
development can be made in one direc- 
tion only, lengthwise, Astoria is conse- 
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quently rather stretched, if I may be 
permitted to use such a term. 

A strong tide runs in and out of the 
mouth ot the river, making the bar at 
low water no nice piece to negotiate. 

On the south side the government 
has erected at enormous cost a jetty 
extending seven miles out to sea, and 
as strongly as it is built, it is constant- 
ly being washed away by the fury of 
the winter gales. Ships have to wait 
three and four days at a time, and 
notwithstanding the precautions taken 
many a brave ship is bleaching her 
bones on the lonely coast to the south- 
ward of Cape Disappointment. 

Right here while we are waiting for 
weather conditions to change so that 
we can get to sea, perhaps it would not 
be out of place to make some mention 
of my shipmates, these men who would 
have to stand for another’s whims and 
fancies in the close confinement of 
shipboard for close on three months. 
November is always a hard time to get 
real sailors in Portland and Puget 
The weather is too se- 


Sound ports. 
vere to permit the beachcomber to lin- 
ger long; the fishermen had all out- 
fitted and left for the north, so we had 
a very nondescript gathering on board, 
made up principally of recruits from 


the farms and hop fields, with a 
sprinkling of the city tough and wharf 
rat. Truthfully, besides myself and 
the bosun there were only two men on 
our side who knew how to steer, while 
on the engineroom side, or the black 
squad, as it is sometimes picturesquely 
called, there was a still greater de- 
ficiency of capable men. A_ stunted 
Irishman who had grown up in a tramp 
steamer engineroom, and a big Swede 
with socialistic tendencies, which he 
was not a bit careful to conceal, 
formed the piece de resistance of the 
material supplied by the shipping mas- 
ter of Portland to take this valuable 
piece of property to New York. 
Dirty and ragged for the most part, 
their bodies undermined by long spells 
of wrong living, poor food and bad 
whisky, we had a great time getting 
these dregs of humanity’s cup into pre- 
sentable shape. But a few weeks at 
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sea, with good food and regular hours 
and lots ot hard work will do wonders 
—so we had quite a creditable looking 
lot of fellows on board when we tied 
her up in New York. 

We got to sea after a period of wait- 
ing, and started on the long grind 
down through the two Pacifics, seeing 
no ships and sighting no land, we 
seemed truly to be the only living 
things upon that wide waste of waters. 

Things settle themselves down 
quickly to routine duty on a ship of 
this kind; the men do their alloted 
tasks and seek the poor comfort of 
their bunks as soon as they can get 
away from the vigilant eye of the bo- 
sun; and so not having anything in 
common with any of them, I spent 
most of my spare time up on deck. I 
reveled in the ever changing scene; I 
loved the low, dark clouds, the sharp, 
cold wind and the dumb, grey seas of 
the northern latitudes, leaving them 
with a regret which quickly turned into 
joy as she moved along into the high, 
blue heavens, fleecy white clouds, and 
strong, warm trade winds of the trop- 
ics. 

There was always something of in- 
terest to me, a lonely sea-gull, perhaps, 
would keep company with us for a lit- 
tle while, seeming to make no effort to 
keep up with the ship, and keeping al- 
ways a watchful eye on the galley door 
for such scraps as might happen along 
his way. 

Or at night, perhaps, when I would 
relieve the wheel at two o’clock for 
two hours, a sense of my own small- 
ness would come to me as I turned the 
wheel and watched that the ship kept 
en the alloted course on the shaded 
compass. 

One is practically alone with the 
world, the officer of the watch is away 
up in the corner of the bridge, coming 
occasionally to peer into the compass 
to see whether she is being kept on her 
course, and then relapsing into semi- 
obscurity again. After a while, when 
ene gets used to the way the ship is 
steering and constant watching is not 
necessary, one looks out ahead over 
the top of the binnacle and the horizon 
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seems Many, Many miles away; all 
around is the same sense of untold dis- 
tances, the ship is only a wierd, jum- 
bled mass, and perhaps you can make 
out the dim figure of your partner in 
this graveyard watch pacing back and 
forward on the forecastle head, keep- 
ing a look out; the roar of the water 
at the forefoot comes to you strangely 
quieted through the night, and the 
noises from the engine room skylight 
behind you only accentuate the other, 
greater stillness around you. Oh, yes, 
I have experienced the wonders of a 
tropical night, and such magic exists 
nowhere else in the world. 

The long run down was not without 
its exciting moments, the mate and 
second mate got into an argument 
when the ship had gotten well into the 
tropics. Sleeping in the rooms alloted 
to the second and third officers was 
not very comfortable on account of 
their size and location so near the en- 
gine room, so the second mate had 
procured enough canvas and small 
stuff from the bosun to make a ham- 
mock. The mate did not know any- 
thing about this until the second had 
cumpleted his task and was reposing 
peacefully in his hammock one morn- 
ing when the mate happened along on 
his inspection. Then the fireworks 
went off in good shape. The mate 
woke the sleeping officer up, and start- 
ed to read the second a long lesson up- 
on the subject of willful waste making 
woful want, to which the second lis- 
tened with due attention until the mate 
got a little too acid in his remarks, or 
said something about Mac’s forefathers 
or something; anyhow, he threw six 
feet of outraged Scot at the mate’s 
head, and in a little less than a minute 
the mate had a beautiful black eye and 
had called all bets off and retired to 
the seclusion of his own room to rumi- 
nate upon the uncertainties of a sea- 
man’s life. 

Such little differences, and a grow- 
ing discontent started forward by the 
big Swede fireman about the food we 
were getting, helped to pass the time 
for us until one morning at eight bells 
(eight o’clock), the man coming from 
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the wheel reported that the course had 
been changed several degrees to the 
eastward. That could mean only one 
thing, of course, that we were getting 
close to our first coaling station at Cor- 
onel in Southern Chile. 

And sure enough, during the middle 
watch the lookout saw a light ahead. 
The captain was called and he ordered 
slow speed until daylight. When day 
came it found us off the open road- 
stead of the most southerly town on 
the west coast of South America. 

We were very soon anchored, and 
after breakfast we moved to another 
part of the bay and made fast to a 
buoy: 

Coronel is like every other Latin- 
American city, long, low, red roofed 
houses, with cracked white plaster 
walls, form the main plan of the city, 
relieved here and there by a more pre- 
tentious brick or concrete building. 


Narrow streets with foolish little side- 
walks where two people can scarcely 
pass each other, and the 
plaza and cathedral. 


inevitable 


There are many consulates here, 
—practically every nation in the world 
that has any foreign trade at all main- 
tains a consulate, and the effect of the 
different flags flying always tends to 
make the general appearance of this 
obscure town one of perpetual fes- 
tivity. 

The inhabitants for the most part 
work at the wharf or in the mines, get- 
ting the coal out for the ships, while 
a few work in the nitre pits a few miles 
to the south of the town. 

The men are small in stature and 
wear cheap cotton garments, and the 
women the inevitable mantilla of black 
material. 

There were a number of ships in the 
anchorage, all busily engaged in tak- 
ing on coal to pursue their way on the 
last leg of their long journeys from 
Europe to Australia, Japan and some 
to California and the nitre ports of 
Chile. 

One little adventure befell me while 
ashore at Coronel which may be of in- 
terest to the reader, and that was my 
stay over-night in the city quartel, or 
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jail. I had gone ashore right after 
dinner, and atter rambling about for a 
few hours I had exhausted my inter- 
est in the place, and was just contem- 
plating a return to the ship, when on 
turning a corner of a side street I ran 
into a few of my shipmates just com- 
ing out of a cantina, or saloon. 

They naturally insisted that I go 
with them, and any one who under- 
stands the freemasonry of the sea 
knows that it is the biggest insult that 
ene could offer a sailor—to refuse to 
drink with him. So I went along to 
the next cantina, where there were a 
few more of our fellows engaged in a 
lively altercation with some men from 
a British tramp called the “Fitzpat- 
rick.” 

They were arguing over the question 
that is so near to the hearts of all peo- 
ple who have red blood in their veins, 
and that was the disappearance of our 
flag from the seas of commerce. The 
argument grew stronger as the wine 
took possession of their minds, and 
soon all hands were mixed up in as 
bad a rough and tumble as it has ever 
been my lot to witness. We didn’t 
fight very long, however. The canti- 
nero ran out into the street blowing a 
whistle, and very soon it seemed that 
the whole police force of Coronel was 
advancing upon that cantina on a dead 
run. They stopped the racket and 
marched us off to the quartel. We 
were booked on a sweeping charge of 
disturbing the peace and then thrown 
into a small cell in the rear of the 
building. 

There were seven of us and about 
ten on the other side, and we were all 
herded into the one cell, which was 
about ten or twelve feet square. One 
does not have to have a very vivid im- 
agination to realize what the state of 
that cell was the next morning when 
we saw the kindly face of our skipper 
at the grating in the door. He gave us 
a lecture upon the evident result of 
over-indulgence in the wine (and es- 
pecially the brand Coronel) when it 
was running too redly, ending up with 
the consoling news that we would have 
to sign over ten of our hard earned 
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dollars to the Chief of Police if we did 
not want to spend the rest of our days 
far away from our native heath. 

We slipped the buoy that same 
evening just as a blood red sun was 
dipping into the western sea, and 
started out to make a short passage to 
the Straits, but we soon found that 
Dame Nature was going to take a hand 
in the game, and early, too, for that 
same night we suddenly found our- 
selves in a smother of foam with the 
wind undecided as to what quarter to 
come from, and settling down into a 
real blow from the Southwest. 

To one who has never experienced a 
real gale of wind at sea, the experience 
is terrible; the great seas that seem to 
come up from nowhere threaten to en- 
gulf the ship entirely, and as the new 
recruit watches her bury her whole 
head and forepart into a green sea, he 
is absolutely sure that she will never 
emerge from it again, but continue 
headlong to the bottom of the sea. 
For three days she bucked this wind 
and sea, taking great combers over the 
bows ard hurling them against the 
deckhouse with increcible force. 

The evening of the fourth day, when 
the wind had abated somewhat and 
the sea was not breaking so heavily, 
we carried the steering gear away, and 
as the ship fell into the trough of the 
sea, she shipped one of those long 
green quiet seas over the whole length 
of her. 

After she emerged from under the 
tons of water which fell on deck, we 
saw that she did not look the same; 
two boats had gone from the lee side, 
and a lot of the railing and every mov- 
able thing on deck had been swept 
overboard. We had the steering gear 
rigged in a hurry, and proceeded under 
half speed for the rest of that day and 
night. Just as day was breaking, we 
saw the coastline ahead making in 
places where the murk was not too 
thick, and soon right ahead we sighted 
the lonely pile of black rock which is 
called Cave Pillow on the charts, and 
which marks the western entrance to 
the straits themselves. 

We changed course a little to pass 
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close, for there is plenty of water, to 
get a good slant at the entrance, some 
two miles distant. As soon as we 
passed the rock, we began to look for 
the opening, but even my practiced 
eye could not discern anything which 
looked like a break in the high, rugged 
coastline ahead, big enough to admit 
us, and many questioning glances were 
cast toward the bridge, where the cap- 
tain was standing close to the man at 
the wheel, but as he had been through 
the straits before, we had confidence. 
Our patience was at last rewarded, for 
when it seemed that the ship was 
doomed to almost certain destruction, 
and we were beginning to draw away 
trom the bows in anticipation of the 
shock, we heard the order passed to 
the helmsman, loud and clear, “Hard- 
a-port.” We turned to look forward 
again, and saw that we were swinging 
te the right and into a gorge which we 
couldn’t see before. As we passed into 
the opening, still rolling heavily, the 
roar of water at our bows was echoed 
back from the high walls till it became 
almost deafening. 

Soon the order came to steady helm, 
and the ship stopped her wild swing 
and with one final roll deep down one 
side, and then the other, which seemed 
to be almost like a sigh of relief, she 
settled down to the business of getting 
through the straits. 

We found ourselves in a narrow 
channel perhaps one hundred yards 
wide, with high black rocks on either 
side rising almost perpendicularly to 
a height considerably higher than the 
mastheads, blue-black water under- 
, neath, no vegetation whatever, and the 
silence of centuries of death hanging 
over all like a pall; only a great white 
albatross, sailing close to the water on 
his slender pinions and seeming to fit 
in with the general scheme of utter 
aloofness and solitude. 

The channel does not stay straight 
for long, and soon we were steering 
round all sorts of little points, open- 
ing up new gorges, going right up to 
the solid rock wall until only a few 
feet seemed to separate us, when the 
s2me old command to the helmsman, 
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the same old answer and the same old 
swing would take us out into another 
little stretch of clear water. 

There is a part of the straits called 
the Narrows, which, if not passed be- 
fore dark, is not attempted that day; 
ships anchor a few miles to the west- 
ward of it and wait. The channel is 
too crooked, the current is too strong 
and tricky for any one to try to nego- 
tiate without plenty of light. There 
was quite a lot of conjecture onboard 
as to whether we would have to wait 
or not, but we had the longest day in 
the whole year, and the current with 
us, so we got the best of old Father 
Time by a small margin and did not 
have to stop. 

After leaving the Narrows, the to- 
pography of the country gradually as- 
sumes a less severe appearance. The 
high, cold looking, rock-bound cliffs 
give place to low-lying sandspits and 
small islands. 

I did not stay on deck during the 
whole thirty hours of the run through 
the Straits, but sought the cold com- 
fert of my bunk, after the two main 
objects of interest were past, namely, 
the Narrows and Smith’s Glacier. 

This magnificent green wall of ice, 
which we saw stretching for miles 
away into the interior on our port hand 
started from the water’s edge in a sort 
of ravine, which it completely filled, 
was about two miles long where it 
started, getting thinner as it extended 
back into the hills like a gigantic 
snake, is the most impressive bit of 
scenery along the waterway, and one 
which lasts longest in the memory. 

Another thing that attracted my at- 
tention was the great echoing qualities 
of the more narrow passes. The roar 
of the water at the forefoot was at 
times almost deafening, and when we 
saluted a passing German steamer 
bound to the Pacific, our whistle 
sounded like a thousand cannons 
turned loose in a church. 

When I got my call at a quarter to 
six I lost no time turning out. I had 
to relieve the wheel promptly at six, 
and I wanted to have a look around 
first. To my surprise, I found an en- 
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left on going below at one o’clock. 
High, dark, forbidding rocks had dis- 
appeared, and we were proceeding 
along in smooth blue waters with an 
occasional island and knoll ahead. 

About seven bells (seven-thirty) we 
saw the red roofs and white walls of 
Punta Arenas, the most southerly town 
on the face of the globe. We did not 
linger long, only to take on a pilot and 
to display our name and number so 
that a cable advice could be sent to 
our owners of our safe arrival. In 
those days the wireless had not be- 
come the living thing it now is, and 
ship captains took advantage of every 
chance to acquaint their owners with 
their whereabouts. 

The pilot’s name was MacIntosh, 
and he talked with a burr; he also had 
a splendidly developed taste for whis- 
key, so he informed the skipper. He 


took us the rest of the way to the blue 
Atlantic and open water, leaving us a 
little way past the Virgin Islands. 


I said farewell to that land of soli- 
tude and death with mixed feelings of 
regret and gladness; perhaps I would 
have been more sorry had I known that 
in all probability I would never see it 
again, for at the time of this writing 
the completion of the Canal was a 
matter of very hazy calculation, and 
known to only a few. 

The rest of the voyage was without 
incident worth recording. We passed 
the fleet on its long way around the 
world, and dipped our ensign to the 
flagship, the last American ship that 
they encountered perhaps in all the 
miles they traveled till they got into 
home waters again. 

We called at Monte Video on the 
River Plate, as it is called in this 
country, for coal, but we did not lin- 
ger long enough to permit of a repeti- 
tion of the Coronel affair, however, 
And also at St. Lucia, an island in the 
windward groupe. of the West Indies. 
Only a few hours sufficed to give us 
enough coal to get to New York; the 
husky native women, carrying baskets 
weighing a hundred pounds, can fill a 
ship’s bunkers in short order. 
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Only eleven days more and the long 
voyage would be over. We began to 
get out our shore clothes, which had 
lain in the bottom of our sea bags, for 
Jack torgets, when he gets to sea, that 
he will some day have to wear them 
again. And sadly in need of an airing 
were the majority of the outfits, 
Gradually the weather got colder; 
those who had been on the East Coast 
before began to look for the change 
of water when the ship should be in the 
Gulf Stream, and then bets as to the 
probable day of arrival, the hour even, 
were made. Then came the night 
when we saw the loom of the lights of 
Brooklyn, and early we were awak- 
ened by the roar of the anchor down 
the hawsepipe, and we found ourselves 
safely anchored inside Sandy Hook 
lightship, but with a thick fog com- 
pletely shutting out all the shore. 

Along toward noon the fog lifted a 
little, a pilot came aboard, and we 
started to heave up the anchor; we 
were busy doing this when of a sud- 
den we heard the boom of a heavy 
whistle directly ahead, and immedi 
ately afterwards we saw the ship it- 
self, the Lusitania, bearing down on 
us. Quickly the third officer jumped 
tc the whistle; at the sound of our 
whistle the big ship seemed to hesi- 
tate and then slowly change her 
course and disappear into the fog in 
the direction of the Ambrose Channel. 

We followed her up a little later, 
stopping at the Statue to get orders 
from a noisy little towboat to proceed 
to Erie Basin and tie up at Long 
Wharf. With much maneuvering we 
at last got her alongside and tied up, . 
and the voyage was over at last. 

I have wandered on some more and 
have been in some other queer places 
in the out of the way parts of the 
world, but will never forget the fasci- 
nation of those leagues of death and 
desolation; and I will always be very 
grateful to a kind Providence which 
has once in my allotted space allowed 
me to experience and see the grim 
solitude and, too, the greatness of the 
ferces of nature as they are set forth 
in the Straits of Magellan. 


. 
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Three Refrigerator 
Improvements 
Shown in this Book 


Write today for this new book by 
Mr. Leonard. Learn about 
(1) The new method of lining that does away 

with corners in ‘‘hard-to-get-at’’ places, 
and makes cleaning easier than ever: 
The pes pe egy Sn lining ; and 
The Self-Closing Trigger Lock that automatically shuts the d 
tight, always, and insures the efficiency of the salbigeuater. 


Leonard Cleanable 


With these three improvements the Leonard is absolutely perfect. Its 
beautiful, glistening- white, 1 porcelain lining makes it as sanitary 
clean and easy to care for asa Haviland China dish. There is not a nook 
or crevice in which grease or dirt can collect. 

Write for book and sample of porcelain 
used-in the Leonard Cleanable. Conpare this lining with any other kind. 
Put to hard tests. Then you'll understand why the Leonard outlasts ten 
ordinary refrigerators and is ‘‘like a clean china dish."’ Write today. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPA: 
130 Clyde Park Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 
World's Largest Refrigerator Manufacturers 





50 styles 
$15.00 and up. 

‘ For sale by 
This style good dealers 
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Happy, healthy babies are the joy of 
the home, and when mother is unable to 
provide nature’s food for her little ones, 
“Eagle Brand” is her best friend. It pro- 
vides a safe food, containing all the 
necessary elements for building firm flesh 
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Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. 
catalogue contains vital information on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. 


Railroad Employees 
t Contractors, Etc., Etc. 
_ Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould 
ISTS St.Louis 


Instant Bunion Relref 
Prove [1 At My Expense 


ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or shields, or pads you ever tried without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
a_have not tried my remedy and I 
lute confidence in it that I am go- 
ing to send you a : 
F 1t is a wonderful yet simp 
which relieves you almost instant 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
< ity disa — — you are wear- 
tighter shoes than ever. your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CoO. 
3532 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 


JUDsor Freight Forwarding Co. Reduced 


40 Old South Bidg., Boston 1501 Wright Bld i 
; idg., : g., St. Louis 
324 Whitehall Bldg., N. Y. 855 Monadnock Bldg., San 


435 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh Francisco 
518 Central Building, Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 


——. 


ECZEMA Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 


60 old sores, catarrah, dandruff, 

flee: ee rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars 
and free samples. 


ECZEMA REMEDY Co. 





Hot Springs, Ark. 








‘THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE’’ 

“The Truth About the Bible,’”’ introductory 

j $2. “Sexology of the Bible,” $1.25. 
“Why Jesus was a Man and not a Woman,” 
$1.50. ‘“Will Empty Our Insane Asylums, Jails 
and Hospitals,” John M. Powell, M. D., Ex- 
President Hospital Medical College, Atlanta, 
Georgia. ‘They Mean a Better Race,”’ W. A. 
Swan, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. “‘The Sex Idea of these Books, 
Make them the World’s Greatest Books,” E. 
B. Ramsey, M. D. These books deal with the 
cause of insanity, crime and diseases of the 
race from the viewpoint of the sex of the 
Bible, and give the remedy. They are serious 
and clean. Address the Author, Sidney C. 
Tapp, Ph. B. Box 710, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Department H. 











In the Realm of Bookland 


“Years of My Youth,” by William D. 
Howells. 


Out of the fullness of nearly four- 
score years Mr. Howells essays the 
autobiographical vein, but not for the 
first time. He has already permitted 
us interesting glimpses into portions of 
his life, as readers of “My Literary 
Passions” and “Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance” will pleasurably re- 
call. Mr. Howells visions his youth 
through a vista of many years. Born 
in 1837 at Martin’s Ferry, on the shores 
cf the Ohio River, his youth spanned 
the critical period antedating the Civil 
War. These antebellum years were 
at times often less tense and exciting 
in the slow gathering of the storm, and 
echoes of many memorable and now 
historic events find their place in Mr. 
Howells’s pages. The narrative is 
given over chiefly to sketching the 
humble life of the Ohio lad, passing 
* from one town to another, as the family 
fortunes ebbed or flowed, and as the 
father’s successive newspaper work 
and newspaper enterprises necessi- 
tated. 

As the years of boyhood are rounded 
out and manhood begins, we are 
brought to the verge of the Civil War, 
and notable names appear in the pages 
ot Mr. Howell’s record. One of the 
literary tasks attempted at this time 
was a campaign life of Lincoln, and 
one shares with the author the regret 
that it was not his to make the journey 
to Springfield, Illinois, to obtain the 
data for the volume from the young 
Presidential candidate himself. We 
have a brief glimpse of Lincoln, how- 
ever, as Mr. Howells himself briefly 
glimpsed him—a tall, shadowy figure 
in the flare of torch-lights haranguing 
the multitudes during the political 
campaign. The narrative closes with 
Mr. Howell’s consular appointment to 
Italy and his leave-taking of America 
for a season. It is needless to com- 


ment upon the author’s gracious and 
finished art. “Years of My Youth” is 
a delightful volume, a story of life’s 
beginnings told with surpassing skill, 
and an important contribution to our 
biographical literature. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Madeleine Z. Doty, author of “So- 
ciety’s Misfits,” who has just returned 
from Germany, gives an even more de- 
pressing view of living conditions in 
the Kaiser’s empire than does Mr. 
Swope’s “Inside the German Empire.” 
Everywhere she saw signs of acute dis- 
tress from underfeeding, and reports 
having witnessed a woman in Ham- 
burg attempting to sell her baby be- 
cause she had nothing to eat. Miss 
Doty says that the sore spot that 
really festers is that, now the pinch 
has come, the rich protect themselves 
at the expense of the poor. There is 
a shortage only of necessaries; luxur- 
ies can be had in abundance if one 
can pay for them; and so it is that the 
well-to-do scarcely suffer at all. For 
example, while meat is extremely 
scarce, chickens, ducks and birds are 
not counted as meat at all. The only 
difficulty is to be able to pay for them. 
Those who can pay are scarcely 
touched by the food shortage, which, 
according to Miss Doty, is pressing the 
rest of the population down to the star- 
vation point. 


“The Shining Adventure,” 
Burnet. 


The over-active imagination of a boy 
of eight, left too much to his own de- 
vices, is the motive power behind 
Dana Burnet’s new novel. The King, 
as the hero is called throughout, is the 
son of a socialist who has been shot 
in a strike riot. Miss Philomena Van 
Zandt, a patrician lady, has adopted 
him and placed him in a window to be 
a king—but she forgets to provide him 


by Dana 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Bullders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Gur special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from _ all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines. 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
lable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a2 more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL- 
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| ‘The sun and burning winds of 7, 
the shore will ruin the hardiest 
complexion. Protect your skin by 
using 
Gouraud’s 


Oriental > Cream 


If you are now troubled with tan or 
sunburn—use it. This troublesome con- 
dition will disappear at once. It beauti- 
fies the complexion instantly with a 
refined, soft, pearly-white appearance, 
Try it at once, 

Send 0c. for trial size 18 8 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
37 Great Jones Street New York City 
uvteineenancemell 














THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 
The Largest Training School 
of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bldg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 

















The 
Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE 


A book for hustling Real Estate “Boosters,’ 
Promoters, Town builders, and everyone 
who owns, sells, rents or leases real estate 
of any kind. 


Containing inside information 
not generally known, ““Don’ts” in 
Real Estate ‘Pointers,’”’ Specific 
Legal Forms, etc. 

Apart from the agent, operator 
or contractor, there is much to be 
found in its contents that will 
prove of great value to all who 
wish to be posted on Valuation, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Leases, 
Evictions, ete. The cost might be 
saved many hundred times overin 
one transaction. 

The new 1916 edition contains 
the Torren’s system of registra- 
tion. Available U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads. The A. B. C.’s of 
Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Income Tax Law, Employer's Li- 
ability Act, Statute of Frauds, 
How to Sell Real Estate. How to 
Become a Notary Public, or Com, 


of Deeds, and other Useful Information. 
Cloth. 256 Pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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with a kingdom. Miss Van Zandt is 
interested in the uplift of the poor and 
is president of the United Charities. 
The conflict between the King’s inborn 
sccialistic instincts and the restrictions 
placed upon him by his well-meaning 
foster-mother in her efforts to make 
him a “little gentleman” result in his 
running away. Nearly every normal 
boy of eight imagines himself a king 
of some sort. This particular King’s 
ambition is to buy Gramercy Park and 
to make that exclusive, green little 
oasis a free breathing-spot to be en- 
joyed by the children of the slums. 
And so, in order to accomplish this 
purpose, he girds his tin sword at his 
side, gathers the hoarded pennies of 
years in a bag, and sets forth on the 
shining adventure. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


“Xingu and Other Stories,” by Edith 
Wharton. 


This volume is a brilliant successor 
to “Men and Ghosts,” Mrs. Wharton’s 
last group of stories. It includes 
“Xingu,” “The Long Run,” “The Tri- 
umph of Night,” “Kerfol,” “Coming 
Home,” “Other Times, Other Man- 
ners,” “The Lamp of Psyche,” “Be- 
hind the Government,” and “The Re- 
fugee.” The title story is a humorous 
one, satirizing a community of literary 
and artistic souls. Many of the others 
are of great timely interest: “Coming 
Home,” “The Refugee” and “Behind 
the Government” are stories of the war, 
and “The Lamp of Psyche,” though a 
Civil War story, has striking applica- 
tion to many present-day situations. 

$1.35 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


In “John Barleycorn,” the book that 
has been called his. “alcoholic autobio- 
graphy,” Jack London tells how quick- 
ly he achieved his reputation as a 
writer. “Critics have complained 
about the swift education one of my 
characters, Martin Eden, achieved,” 
says London. “In three years, from a 
sailor with a common school education, 
I made a successful writer of him. The 


critics say this is impossible. Yet I 
was Martin Eden. At the end of three 
working years, two of which were 
spent in high school and the univer- 
sity and one spent at writing, and all 
three in studying immensely and in- 
tensely, I was publishing stories in 
magazines such as the Atlantic Month- 
ly, was correcting proofs of my first 
book, was selling sociological articles 
to Cosmopolitan and McClure’s, had 
declined an associate editorship prof- 
fered me by telegraph from New York 
City, and was getting ready to marry.” 


“Blithe McBride,” by Beulah Marie 

Dix. 

Though most of this story of the 
Massachusetts colony in the year 1657 
is intended primarily for young peo- 
ple, those of their elders who are in- 
terested in American history will find 
it entertaining. The heroine and prin- 
cipal character, Blithe-in-Tribulation 
McBride is a little girl just entering 
her teens. Brought up in Crocker’s 
Lane, White Friars, one of the worst 
parts of London, among thieves and 
wastrels, she nevertheless has visious, 
thanks to an honest grandmother, of a 
better and a cleaner life. Very early in 
the story she goes, partly by compul- 
sion, but mainly through her own 
choice, to Massachusetts, there to serve 
as a bond-woman until she reaches the 
age of 21. What befalls her on the 
ship, how she makes new friends and 
meets an old one, proves herself stanch 
and valiant, and at last finds herself at 
home in very truth, the story tells. 

The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

“New Cartoons,” by Charles Dana 

Gibson. 

This beautiful book of quarto size is 
unquestionably the best volume of Gib- 
son cartoons yet published. Its size, 
make-up, cover design in red and black 
and contents make it a most attractive 
and fitting gift of permanent value. It 
contains the cleverest of Mr. Gibson’s 
most recent drawings. There is much 
satire in them of contemporary fads 
aud follies—of modern dancing, of 
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The Vose Player Piano 
is so constructed that even a little 
child can play it. It combines our superior elaper 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. 

Catalogue and literature sent on request to those 

interested. Send today. 

ean should become a satisfied owner of a 


a /Vvose PLAYER 7 


PIANO td 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 189 Beylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A unique boarding school for young children only, 
of the kindergarten age. Gives careful home care 
and scientific training to little tots under seven 
years. Delightful location. Resident doctor and 
trained nurse. Most healthfully situated in the 
Sierra Nevadas, 3500 feet altitude, surrounded by 
pine forests. Every modern convenience. Parents 
having very young children to place In a home 
boarding school where they will be brought up un- 
der the most refining and strengthening influences 
will welcome this opportunity and communicate 
with 











MOTHER M. AUGUSTINE, 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES, 
STIRLING CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 





Boarding and Day School for Girls 
College Preparatory 


Grammar and Primary Departments 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO YOUNGER CHILDREN 


BLAC 


Face Powper 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS 


ARE ON THE MARKET 


LADIES BEWARE! 


Buy LABLACHE FACE POWDER of reli- 
able dealers. Besure and get: the genuine 
Women who knowfrankly say—“I have TRIED 
other face powders, but | USE Lablache.” 
The Standard for over forty years. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream. 50Oc a box, of Drug- 
gists or by ‘mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10c for sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 52, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ride ina BushCar. Pay forit out 


Five-Pass., 30 H.P. 
i of your commissions on sales, my 
age money. 


82 x3 1-2 Tires 


11. ‘inch Wheelbase 4 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, 


I Leghten Santen! 


Leghorn Breeders !! 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c. per year. Special offer— 
Send us 10c. and the names of five 
of your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns and we will send you The 
Leghorn Journal for three months, 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 
APPOMATTOX, VA. 
Danes AR RIN 

MANGE 


Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured 

or no charge. Write for particulars 
describing thetrouble. ECZEMA REMEDY Co. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

° 

Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 
A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 


complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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skating, etc—and more than ever of 
the old Gibson insight into human 
ways and weaknesses that are humor- 
ous, or sometimes a little pathetic, and 
intense with character and life. 

$2.50 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


“The Boy Settler,” by Edwin L. Sabin. 
Author of “Bar B Boys,” etc. 
When Terry Richards drove his ox 

team out of Kansas City headed for the 

great plains beyond, his heart beat 
high for adventure. And he was not 
disappointed, for this was the New 

West of before the war, when there 

were lots of Indians good and bad, 

when buffaloes thundered across the 
prairies in countless thousands, and 
when the whole world seemed new 
and in the making. But Terry had the 
same spirit which fired the breast of 
many a pioneer trudging along beside 
the laboring prairie schooners. He 
was only a boy, but his father and 
mother and sister were with him, to 
say nothing of the good dog Shep. 

Then they met up with another family 

of settlers, which included a boy about 

Terry’s age, and there were adventures 

a-plenty from the very first encounter. 

It is a spirited story for boys that Sa- 

bin here writes—as every former 

reader of his excellent Western tales 
will know beforehand. It is also valu- 
able as presenting a clear and detailed 
picture of conditions in that great sec- 
tion during the days of the first forts 
and settlements, before there were rail- 
roads or stores of any sort, and when 
evey home had to depend on itself, 
and the word “neighbor” meant some- 
thing. 

$1 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Adenoids and Tonsils,” by Algernon 
Coolidge, M. D., Professor of Laryn- 
gology, Harvard University. 

This is one of the series of Harvard 
Health Talks in which is presented 
the substance of some of the public 
lectures delivered at the Medical 
School of that University. Although 
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little is known of the function of ade- 
noids, much interesting information is 
set forth regarding them. Unhealthy 
tcnsils develop repeated attacks of ton- 
silitis, and this little book tells why 
and how a person’s tonsils are a men- 
ace to health. 

Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 


“The Heart of the. Hills and Other 
Poems,” by Grover C. McGimsey. 
In the preface, May S. Greenwood 

announces her pleasant task of intro- 

ducing an old friend in new guise, “a 

minstrel, who sings of the width of 

Gesert places and bring the faint haze 

of the farthest star close to you.” The 

author strikes a note of deep sympathy 
with Nature in her various moods, 

There is a certain charm in his de- 

scriptions, and he transforms his im- 

pressions in fluent form. 

Paper cover , $1. The Northern 

Crown Publishing Company, Ukiah, 

California. 


“A Voyage to South America and 
Buenos Ayres, the City Beautiful,” 
by Ida M. Cappeau. 

The beauties and physical peculiari- 
ties of South America are pictured, but 
above all a more intimate knowledge of 
the Argentine people is given. That 
does not mean an exhaustive treatise 
on savage aborigines, but a comfort- 
able, gossipy account of the sort of 
people who pass along Fifth avenue 
any sunny day—well born, well read 
and well bred, educated in the best 
schools and colleges all over the world 
and preserving their national character- 
istics only as people of the world do 
everywhere. That the children share 
the common traits of youngsters the 
world round is amusingly demonstrated 
by the enfant terrible who, seizing the 
author’s red scarf, proceeded to make 
her an involuntary party to an im- 
promptu bull fight on the ball room 
floor, rather to the delight of the on- 
lookers than of the victim. 

$1.20 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 
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When Darkness Creeps Over 
the Gallery . 


BY EUGENE AMMON 
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When darkness creeps over the gallery 
And curtains the pictures of day, 
And the birds, the musicians, are silent, 

And the crowds melt away; 
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Then when I’m alone in the quiet 
Comes an artist in soft robes of mist 

And carves me a new world of beauty 
In beryl and amethyst. 
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Looking down on Tiburon Point from Sausalito, a cove in north San Francisco Bay. 

















miles north of San Francisco. 


A lonely cabin in the Muir redwoods, some twenty 

















to the President’s house, University of California. 


Auto entrance 




















eucalyptus grove. 
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Entrance to the Chemistry Building, University of California. 








Along an Alameda County road bordering the hills. 
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